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INTRODUCTION 


he origin of Krsna worship is steeped in antiquity. Some would 

trace it back to the epic Mahabharata and some would take it 

still earlier to the Upanishads and the Védas. But whatever is its 

antiquity, it cannot be denied that this ancient cult became a 

very popular and widespread one all over India cutting across 
the barriers of language, regions, sects and even races. Great philosophers 
and poets belonging to different parts of India were fascinated by the many- 
sided personality of Krsna and have composed poems, epics, lullabies in their 
respective languages which have enriched the Krsna lore. Over the centu- 
ries, Krsna was not only a source of inspiration for the philosophers and 
religious leaders who gave their own interpretations of his teachings (con- 
tained in the Bhagavat Gita) but also popular at the folk level as seen in the 
popular village festivals, street dramas, folk dances from Saurashtra to Assam 
and from Mathura and even Nepal to Kanyakumari. The spread of this cult 
to different parts of India and its impact on the local religion, literature, 
temples, sculptures and paintings would form an important field of research 
which is still largely unexplored. Though some valuable attempts have been 
made to study the origin and spread of the Krsna cult in general, there is 
considerable scope for an intensive regional study, particularly of South In- 
dia. 


The present work undertakes such a study with regard to Tamilnadu. It 
traces the origin and development of Krsna worship (or Bhagavatism) in this 
southern extreme part of India. It focuses attention on the impact of Krsna 
cult on the religion, temple and folk traditions, art and architecture particu- 
larly from about 7th to the end of the 17th century A.D., from the period of 
the Bhakti movement to the period of the Vijayanagar Nayak rule in 
Tamilnadu. 


Sources 


Tamil, one of the oldest languages of India, has an ancient and rich body 
of literature. The earliest extant works commonly known as the Sangam 
Literature are datable at least to the early centuries of the Christian era. They 
are comparatively free from Sanskrit influence and so provide valuable data 
on the history of the spread of the northern religions, faiths, institutions and 
the like in the extreme south. They also furnish information on the interaction 
of the northern and southern traditions and their adaptations and synthesis. 
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The Sangam classics provide the background for the rise of Krsnaism in the 
Tamil country. The period of the Tamil Bhakti movement between sixth and 
ninth century A.D. produced devotional Tamil literature of the Alvar saints 
centring round Visnu and His various forms and especially Krsna, which is 
another valuable source material for this period. The four thousand Tamil 
hymns (Nalayara-Divyaprabandham) show how the Tamil saints drew inspiration 
from Krsna’s personality, his life and teachings. A detailed analysis of this 
literature is presented here. 


The post-Bhakti literature viz. the commentaries of the Vaisnava acharyas 
on the hymns of the Alvars form another important source to trace the deve- 
lopment of Krsna worship in Tamilnadu. There were Tamil renderings of 
the epic Mahabharata such as those of Perundevanar’s (9th century A.D.) 
and Villiputturar’s (15th century) which help us to know the growing popu- 
larity of the Krsna worship. The Sthalapuranas of the Visnu temples of 
Tamilnadu throw light on the myths and traditions that grew round the 
temples. 


The numerous inscriptions found on the walls of the Visnu temples of 
Tamilnadu and the copper plate grants of the Pallavas, the Pandyas and the 
Cholas and the Vijayanagar form another major source material. They throw 
light on the history and growth of the Krsna temples in Tamilnadu at various 
times, the patronage extended to them by the kings, nobles, merchants, the 
shepherd class and indeed various sections of Tamil society. They also tell us 
about the festivals that were celebrated for Krsna. Copper plate grants con- 
tain references to the great esteem in which Krsna was held by the several 
royal dynasties of the Tamil country. 


The beautiful sculptural panels on the Krsna theme, the exquisite bronze 
images of Krsna in various forms, the wood works and the paintings that 
abound in Tamilnadu show how the Krsna theme permeated the art heritage 
of Tamilnadu and form a valuable source for this study. In fact, the Tamil 
sculptors, bronze makers, wood carvers, painters and ivory carvers have left 
us a rich legacy of art devoted to Krsna theme which deserves a careful study 
and appreciation. 


In Chapter I the origin of Krsna worship is traced back to Sanskrit reli- 
gious literature. The Sanskrit works like the Rg Veda, the Upanishads, the ep- 
ics and the Puranas give us valuable information about the antiquity of the 
cult and particularly the works like the Harivamsa, Visnupurana and the 
Bhagavata Purana throw welcome light on the development of Krsna worship 
from a folk or pastoral cult to the absorption in the pan-Indian pantheon. 
The chapter then goes on to discuss the advent of Krsna cult in Tamil reli- 
gious tradition as revealed in the Tamil Sangam works, the oldest extant body 
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1. Adinatha Perumal Temple, Alvar Tirunagari, Main Vimana showing Krsna sculptures. 
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Krsna sculptures in the kudu arches. and Satyabhama (Window decoration in Nammalvar shrine). 
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of Tamil literature. This literature is quite rich in its references to different 
aspects of the personality of Krsna and allusions to the episodes connected 
with his life. The Tamil epic Silappadikaram of a slightly later date (c. 5th 
century A.D.) presents a remarkable portrayal of Krsna in association with 
the cowherds in whose company he performed dances of different types. 
Some of the peculiar aspects of Krsna cult that developed along the indig- 
enous lines of tradition are discussed. 


The worship of Panchaviras and the association of Krsna with Nappinnai 
(peculiar to Tamil tradition) are also dealt with in this chapter. Many inter- 
esting points such as the association of the Tamil kings of the Pandyan and 
Ay dynasties with the Pandavas of the Mahabharata fame and the Yadava (cow- 
herd clan) respectively are examined in the light of the Tamil literary and 
epigraphical data. The pastoral character of Krsna appealed to the Tamils 
and they honoured him as the Lord of the mullai or forest region. In brief, 
this chapter forms the background for the early spread of Krsna worship in 
Tamilnadu and the process of its absorption into the Tamil social and cul- 
tural milieu. 


Chapter IT analyses the place occupied by Krsna cult in Tamil religion as 
reflected in the literature of the Bhakti movement which was in full swing 
between 600 to 850 A.D. This movement had both the Vaisnava and Saiva 
streams. As the Krsna cult is essentially Vaisnava in its character, naturally the 
Vaisnava religious works and temple festivals and rituals are to be carefully 
studied. 


The great Tamil work Nalayira-Divya-Prabandham a collection of 4000 
hymns of the twelve Vaisnava saints, called the Alvars, is taken up for a de- 
tailed study. We take up the Alvars’ works one by one and see how the Krsna 
theme became dominant in their hymns. We see in their hymns an intense 
emotional ecstasy for the avataras of Visnu especially Krsna in his multifari- 
ous facets. Periyalvar assumed the role of the mother Yasoda and sang lullaby 
and other hymns which constitute a special class of Tamil poetry called pillai- 
tamil. He has described the mother’s joy at every stage in the growth of the 
child. For his daughter Andal, Krsna was her lover and lord and her poems 
are inspired by the nayaka-nayaki-bhava. For Nammalvar Krsna was his life- 
breath. He saw him “in his food, drinking water and even the betel leaves he 
munched.” In the poems of the Alvars, we see the example of bridal mysti- 
cism and frustration and anger during separation and joy in union, viraha- 
bhakti, i.e. the devotion of the lovelorn lady for her sweetheart. All the puranic 
episodes connected with Krsna’s life are extensively described by them. In 
fact, some of the episodes not found in the Sanskritic puranas are alluded to 
by them. 
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Chapter III deals with the Krsna tradition in the two categories of litera- 
ture that appeared in Tamilnadu in the post-Bhakti period i.e. after 850 A.D.: 
(1) Sri-Vaisnava religious works and (2) other general Tamil works. Under 
the former category, the works of the Vaisnava dcharyas like Nathamuni, 
Yamunacharya, Ramanuja, Pillai Lokacharya, Védanta Desika and others are 
analysed. The well-known Vaisnava preceptor Ramanuja was a great devotee 
of Krsna and wrote his commentary on the Gita. He expounded his famous 
Visistadvaita philosophy based on the bhakti and prapattimarga (path of sur- 
render) propounded by the Alvars earlier. Several works in Tamil and San- 
skrit appeared on the Krsna theme, like Védanta Désika’s Yadavabhavudaya 
and Gopalavimsatt. 


Another important class of Srivaisnava literature is the commentaries 
(Vyakhyanas) on the Alvars’ hymns that appeared between 11th and 15th 
centuries. These were written in the manipravala style, a combination of Tamil 
and Sanskrit. The commentaries of Nampillai, Periavachan Pillai, Pillai 
Lokacharya, Alagiya Manavala Nayanar and Manavala Mahamuni are famous 
and they contain scintillating thoughts and comments on the Bhagavatism 
Visistadvaita-Vedanta and Krsna’s glories. They reflect an important stage in 
the development of Sri Vaisnava theology of the Ramanuja school which had 
profound influence on many Bhakti schools of later periods. 


The second category of literature is general in nature and includes Tamil 
renderings of the Mahabharata and the Bhagavat Gita. Here important works 
like Perundevanar’s Bharata-venba, Villiputturar’s Bharatam, Sri Battanar’s work 
Paramartha Darsanam, Pillai Perumal Ayyangar’s works have been used. 
Jayankondar’s Kalingathuparani and Ottakuthar’s Muvar-Ula also contain in- 
teresting references to Krsna theme and attest to the widespread popularity 
of the Krsna worship. 


Chapter IV identifies temples and shrines specially dedicated to Krsna in 
different parts of Tamilnadu and trace their traditions and history. The 
Sthalapuranas and the present-day rituals and festivals of the temples have 
preserved the popular myths and traditions that have grown round the 
temples. Here, we focus attention on the localisation of myths which form an 
interesting process of popularising the Krsna worship. 


The numerous inscriptions found in the temples of Krsna and Visnu in 
general provide us with the authentic historical data on the temples, the 
patronage they received from the royal dynasties like the Pallavas, Pandyas, 
Cholas, Vijayanagar and other chieftains, nobles and even the common folks. 
The close involvement of the different sections of the Tamil society in foster- 
ing the care of the Krsna temples is revealed in the inscriptions. Each genera- 
tion took pride in adding some new facets to the temples by way of additional 
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shrines, mandapas or introducing new festivals and services. The data from 
nearly 50 temples is studied in their historical context. 


Chapter V shows how Krsna theme inspired the Tamil artists—the sculp- 
tors, the metal icon makers, the painters, the wood and ivory carvers through 
many centuries. We have many superb examples of Krsna sculptures of the 
Pallava period at places like Mamallapuram, Kanchi and Tiruvellarai. In the 
Chola period, we see the sculptors in stone and metal vying with one another 
in giving expression to complex themes and episodes. Tamilnadu has pro- 
duced many masterpieces of bronze icons depicting Krsna in various poses— 
Balakrsna, Navanita Krsna, Kaliya Krsna, Rajagopala, Santanagopala, 
Venugopala, Parthasarathi, Gitacharya etc. 


There are hundreds of Krsna images in stone and metal belonging to the 
Chola, Pandya and Vijayanagar periods displaying a variety of themes and 
expressions coming from different parts of Tamilnadu. Certain new forms 
were introduced in metal icons in the Chola and Vijayanagar periods. Such 
stylistic and thematic trends are discussed in their historical context. 


There are rare paintings of the Bhagavata Purana and other Krsna themes 
in the temples of Tamilnadu belonging to the 15th and 16th centuries. This 
was also the period when wooden chariots were made in large numbers. They 
carry exquisite wood carvings of Krsna theme as seen at Srirangam, Kanchi, 
Srivilliputtur etc. We also have some specimens of ivory carvings of Krsna 
theme in Srirangam temple. A detailed documentation of the above-men- 
tioned art productions and critical study thereof is presented in this chapter 
which is illustrated with more than 100 photographs, many of them for the 
first time. 
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Chapter I 


KRSNA IN EARLY SANSKRIT 
AND TAMIL TRADITIONS 


he origin and development of Krsna cult is shrouded in anti- 

quity and it embodies several strands and strata from diverse 

sources. Scholars who have traversed this ground of enquiry 

have realised the complexity of the problem. The sources are 

vast, the Vedas, the Upanishads, the epic Mahabharata, the Puranas, 
the non-Védic like the Jaina works and the non-Sanskritic sources, especially 
early Tamil literature, the folklore, the epigraphical sources and so on and 
out of them all emerges a personality at once human, charming, friendly, 
charismatic, heroic, philosophical and divine. Some scholars wonder whether 
he could have been a historical figure. Some like Bhandarkar would take him 
as a religious teacher like the Buddha or Mahavira. Some would circumvent 
the difficulty by propounding many Krsnas from different sources. But a majo- 
rity of scholars, especially historians, are of the opinion that the life of Krsna 
has arisen from some basic kernel of a historical person who was apotheosised 
in the course of centuries. As Hardy observes: “Thus it does not seem impos- 
sible that a ‘purely human’ personality of whom the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas have preserved vague memories forms one of the historical corner- 
stones of Krsna figure. But what is much more important is the fact that the 
belief in his historicity remained a productive element in the theology of 
Krsna.”" 


Here we briefly outline the development of Krsna worship in the early 
Sanskrit tradition as a background to analyse and understand how far the 
different aspects of this tradition had their impact on the early religious tra- 
dition of Tamilnadu. 


Krsna in Early Sanskrit Tradition 


The earliest references to the name Krsna appear in the Rg Veda. He is 
mentioned as a renowned seer." There is also mention of a Krsna as a demon 
opposed to Indra in a struggle.* The former reference is important because it 
is further elaborated in the Upanishads.° 


‘Krsna-Dévakiputra’ appears in the Chandogya Upanishad * as a student of 
Rsi Ghora Angirasa who worshipped a deity manifested in the form of the 
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sun. According to Raychaudhuri,’ the doctrines similar to what Krsna learnt 
from Ghora were what he also taught in the Bhagavat Gita. Here, one must 
note that Krsna-Dévakiputra was not known as ‘Vasudeva’; instead the name 
Acchuta, which appears as an epithet of Krsna in the MBH, occurs in this 
work. The Chandégya Upanishad, a pre-Buddhist work, does not mention 
Vasudéva—meaning son of Vasudeva—along with Dévakiputra probably be- 
cause the patronymic and matronymic of a person were not generally used 
together. The Angirasa family to which Ghora belonged was related to the 
Bhojas,° who were like the Vrsnis a sect of the Yddava clan. 


On the basis of the commentaries on the Astadhyayi and the Buddha Ghata 
Jataka, Prof. R.G. Bhandarkar forms his opinion’ that the Brahmanical gotra 
called Krsndyana sprang from an ancient sage named Krsna with whom 
Vasudéva of the Krsndyana gotra was identified at a later date. But, as D.C. 
Sircar says,® later traditions which state that a son of Vasudeva was called 
Krsna owing to the colour of his complexion sound more reasonable. Ghata 
Jataka describes Vasudéva as a scion of the royal family of upper Mathura. 
The deification of Krsna took place quite early, perhaps in his lifetime.” 


Patanjali (2nd century B.C.)'° in his comment on Panini Sutra IV.3.98 
states that the word Vasudeva in the sutra is the name of the one who is pre- 
eminently worshipful. Even during the time of Panini, the names Vasudéva 
and Krsna were synonyms. It is clear from the Panini Sutra III.1.26 which 
mentions the vanquished as the Kamsa-paksa and the victorious as Vasudeva- 
paksa. Sutra VI.3.6 says “Janardana with himself as fourth”, that is Krsna with 
three other companions.'! The three were Samkarsana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha. So, the worship of Vasudéva-Krsna must have been quite popular 
even in the time of Panini whose date has been fixed about 400 B.C.” 


The worship of Vasudeéva-Krsna was also known as the Bhagavata or the 
Panchavira cult in the early days. According to the epics and the Puranas, the 
ruling clan of Mathura was called yadu, which was divided into various sects. 
The Vrsni sect to which Vasudeva-Krsna belonged was popular in later Védic 
times as we have plenty of references to it in the Samhitas and the Brahmanas.' 
The heroes of the famous Vrsni clan, namely, Krsna and Samkarsana were 
worshipped as gods as early as the time of Panini. 


The earliest epigraphic evidence to the Bhdgavata religion is found in the 
2nd century B.C. The Besnagar inscription of Heliodorus dated 1st century 
B.C. is a significant one from which we know that even some Greeks became 
the followers of the Bhagavata cult. Recent excavations in Besnagar by Khare 
reveal the fact that there might have been temples for the other four Vrsni 
heroes also. Evidences of other flag-staffs (dhvajas) for the heroes like the 
Garudadhvaja have come to light in the excavations. Some coins of Agathocles 

of 2nd century B.C. found in Al-Khanoum, Bactria, contain the representa- 
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tion of Krsna and Balarama. The diadem wearing Krsna on the coin is carry- 
ing a disk in one hand and conch in another and Balarama is seen holding a 
mace and a plough. Brahmi and Greek letters are engraved on the coins. 
The most important epigraphical evidence is the well-known inscription at 
Mora which stands as a testimony for the wide popularity of the Panchavira 
cult as early as Ist century B.C. The names of the five Vrsni heroes whose 
images are known to have been installed and worshipped in a temple are 
Samkarsana or Balarama, Vasudéva (sons of Vasudéva), Pradyumna, Samba 
(sons of Vasudéva Krsna) and Aniruddha (grandson of Vasudeva). In the 
Ghosundi (Rajasthan) inscription of the Ist century B.C. both Samkarsana 
and Vasudeva are called Bhagavata as well as anihata (unconquered) and 
Sarveswara (supreme lord)."° 


The Bhagavata religion centring around the Vrsni heroes originated with 
the Yadava-Satvata-Vrsni people of Mathura region and probably with the 
migration of the Yadava tribes, spread to other regions, the Gujarat and 
Deccan. From Deccan, the cult of Vasudéva-Krsna spread to South India. 
The Chinna (Krsna District, Andhra) inscription of Yajna-Satakarni dated 
last quarter of 2nd century begins with an invocatory verse to Vasudéva and 
indicates the progress of Bhagavatism in the south. 


The evolution of the Bhagavata cult from its origin and its integration 
with the Brahmanical mainstream was a slow process, the outlines of which 
are visible here and there. In the Mahabharata, Vasudéva-Krsna is glorified as 
a Vrsni hero several times.'’ Both Krsna and Balarama are mentioned as Vrsni- 
Viras in the epic.'* But the divinity of Krsna-Vasudeva is frequently questioned 
in the MBH, as we see Sisupala questioning him all the time. But attempts 
have been made through some powerful characters in the epic to emphasise 
the supremacy of Krsna-Vasudéva. For instance, Bhisma calls Vasudeva ‘the 
eternal god mysterious, beneficent, and loving’, whom the Brahmanas, 
Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras worship by their devoted actions.’ The doc- 
trine of avataras helped to a great extent the spread of Krsna cult. In the 
MBH Krsna is often praised as Visnu, the supreme lord. In the Bhismaparvam, 
the supreme spirit is addressed as Narayana and Visnu is identified with 
Vasudeva. 


The concept of avatdras seems to have developed in the epic period. Both 
Vasudéva-Krsna and Rama were identified with Visnu. The identification of 
Krsna as an avatara of Visnu could have happened in two ways: 


1) In order to establish the Bhagavata religion the followers of Krsna- 
Vasudéva identified their God with Visnu who had become the supreme de- 
ity in later Védic religion. 


2) It could have been the other way. Seeing the popularity of the Krsna- 
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Vasudéva cult, Visnwism embraced the Vrsni hero Krsna into its fold as an 
avatara of the supreme lord, just as it did with Rama. 


Most probably, the combination of the above two views would be the cor- 
rect one. Krsna-Vasudéva cult must have felt secure to have become a part of 
the popular Visnuism. The Vedic Visnuism, by embracing a pastoral religion 
into its fold, began to appeal even more to the ordinary people. Some scho- 
lars see the Bhagavatism as a sort of a protestant movement against the Vedic 
religion, but definitely not as strong as Buddhism or Jainism. It was a milder 
form of reformist movement. Though it regarded the Védic rituals and sacri- 
fices as of minor importance and condemned the slaughter of animals, the 
new theistic religion centred around the idea of a supreme God (Hari or 
Visnu) and emphasised the importance of devotion to him. In its ultimate 
form, as developed in the Bhagavat Gita, Bhagavatism merged with the main- 
stream of Visnuasm. 


Now, the next logical question that arises is: why did Krsna come to be 
identified with Visnu and not with any other God? There are several reasons 
for this. The first and the foremost is both are said to be of solar race. Visnu 
in the RV was a solar deity, though a minor one. Krsna of the Chandogya 
Upanishad was a pupil of Ghora Angirasa who was a worshipper of Aditya- 
Visnu. 


Secondly, Visnu was associated right from the Vedic times with the work 
of deliverance of mankind in distress. He is depicted as a great benefactor of 
mankind.” He is a preserver of Dharma.*! These qualities of Visnu qualify 
him to take incarnations to protect the people. Naturally, Krsna, the great 
hero of the Vrsnis and the centre of the theistic movement, was identified 
with Visnu. We have definite historical evidence of Krsna’s association with 
Visnu, the supreme God in the Besnagar inscription of 180 B.C.” which 
records the erection of Garuda column—a bird associated with Visnu origi- 
nally—to Vasudeva. In the MBH, the supreme spirit is addressed as Narayana 
and Visnu and is identified with Vasudéva. The avatara concept is seen fully 
developed in the Bhagavat Gita. Krsna is identified as the supreme power 
who took birth in this world in every yuga to vanquish the evil and establish 
the Dharma (righteousness). The visvariipa form of Krsna and the vibhiti- 
yoga in the Bhagavat Gita are significant in the sense that Krsna is considered 
as a “purna avatara’ while all the other avataras are regarded as “amsa avatara’. 
This point will be elucidated further in a later context. 


Regarding Visnu-Narayana-Krsna relationship, Benjamin Preciado-Solis 
points out that very important traits later associated with Krsna are conspicu- 
ously present in the Vedas like the expansive character of Visnu from a young 
boy or dwarf with a giant body (RV 1.155.6) or Purusa that grows from out of 
the Golden Germ (Hiranyagarbha) . The MBH describes Narayana as one whose 
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dwelling is in the waters and puts these words in the mouth of a baby floating 
on a banyan tree in the infinite ocean: “The child Narayana holds the entire 
world just as Purusa does and as the baby Krsna does” (Yasoda saw the entire 
universe in the mouth of Krsna).?°# 


The next major development in the Krsna cult or Visnuism is Krsna as a 
pastoral God. The stories of Krsna as a cowherd and his childhood pranks in 
Gokula, the cowherd settlement, add a delightful touch to the character of 
Krsna. They also make him the most popular deity throughout India. R.G. 
Bhandarkar is of the opinion that stories of Krsna as a herdsman must have 
sprung from the Abhiras, tribal people who occupied the land between 
Madhuvana near Mathura to Antpa and Anarta, the regions about Dwaraka,”! 
and they must have worshipped a cowherd deity whom they identified with 
Vasudeéva-Krsna. The Yamuna region, the scene of Krsna’s childhood, was 
well known for its cattle even in the Rg Védic period.” 


Krsna’s association with the cows is also probably derived from Visnu’s 
connection with the cow. Visnu, in the Rg Veda, is called “Gopa”, meaning 
“protector of cows” or “herdsman”.”° Another RV verse describes the highest 
place of Visnu as a dwelling of “many-horned, swiftly moving cows”.?’ The 
Boudhayana Dharmasutra calls him ‘Govinda’ and ‘Damodara’—one with a 
cord round one’s belly—i.e. herdsman. This idea was expanded in later works. 
Visnu represents a fertility God and a vegetation God as explained by Gonda.”® 
The pastoral character which was attributed to Krsna was the result of the 
assimilation of Krsna cult and Visnuism. 


The Visnu Purana and the Hanvamsa give a detailed account of the epi- 
sodes of Krsna’s boyhood. The childhood tales of Krsna are of Puranic origin 
and thus they belong to the post-epic period. The Harivamsa was regarded as 
a part of the MBH. The Puranas which relate the Krsna story were codified in 
the 3rd or 4th century A.D. The Visnu Purana describes the birth of man-God 
as a black Krsna and his childhood pranks in Gokula. The Puranas took some 
themes from the earlier works like the Vedas. For instance, the conflict be- 
tween Krsna and Indra is reflected in later works by Govardhanagiri episode— 
Puranic version of an earlier allusion found in the RV with modification. 
Probably, the HV was the first to give the details of Krsna’s birth and early life 
in a cowherd community at Vraja.” 


Schulberg has pointed out that “as Krsna’s triumphs multiplied and his 
cult spread throughout India, it generally superseded the worship of many 
other older deities. The conflict between the new cult and the old ones was 
reflected in symbolic tales of Krsna’s struggles with these ancient divinities.” 
The following episodes of Krsna’s early childhood support the above view. 
The Govardhanagiri episode describes the struggle between the Indra and 
the Krsna cults and also the triumph of the latter over the former. The 
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Kaliyamardana episode explains how the Naga cult was superseded by the 
Krsna cult. This theory of the popularity of the Naga worship in the Mathura 
region has received support in archaeological and sculptural works. Recent 
archaeological excavations conducted in the Mathura region have brought 
to light evidence attesting to the popularity of Naga worship in two regions. 
Many Naga temples have been discovered recently. 


Another important development in the Krsna worship took place during 
the period of bhakti literature in which the friendship of Krsna with the gopikas 
or the cowherd girls is highlighted. The main idea was to stress the signifi- 
cance of bhakti and surrender to God and the humbleness of Krsna who was 
the darling of the cowherd community. But later works, like the Bhagavata 
Purana, started depicting Krsna as a lover of Gopis extolling his childhood 
plays with the girls of Gokula and introduced an element of excessive love 
(prema) into his character. This new aspect attributed to Krsna might have 
been due to his identification with Visnu, noted for his compassion for all 
and particularly as a promoter of conception and protector of embryos re- 
ferred to in the Rg Veda.*' All these qualities were attributed to Krsna, as an 
incarnation of Visnu, and his friendship with young cowherd girls when he 
was below twelve years old can be viewed in this context. This was magnified 
by the introduction of Radhika or Radha, whose name first appears in the 
Brahma Vaivarta Purana, a late work and, of whom the early authentic works 
like MBH, HV, VP and BG are silent. Radha is however mentioned in the 
Prakrit work “Gathasaptasati”, attributed to Hala the Satavahana king of Ist 
century A.D.” But Radha became popular from the 12th century A.D. The 
Radha-Krsna cult appears as a philosophical system in the teachings of 
Nimbarka, who belonged to the 12th century A.D.°* Jayadeva, who lived in 
the 13th century, wrote Gita-Govind which deals with joyful union and pangs 
of separation of Radha and Krsna. 


All these various stories and themes added new colour and flavour to the 
cult and Krsna became a complex figure with roots going deep into diverse 
sources like the Rg Veda, the Upanishads, the Epics, the Puranas and the folk 
tradition. The Krsna cult had become one of the dominant features of reli- 
gious movment of India by the time of the Gupta age. The Gupta period 
witnessed a well-developed Krsna-Vasudéva cult. We get plenty of evidence 
for this in the form of temples, sculptures, literature, inscriptions and seals. 
The Imperial Guptas were devout Bhagavatas, and the Gupta kings 
Chandragupta IT, Kumaragupta and Skandagupta called themselves as “Parama 
Bhagavatas” on their coins. Their dates approximately range from 300 to 460 
A.D. Bhita seal No. 21 contains a legend in northern Gupta characters (namo- 
bhagavate Vasudévaya).** According to Marshall, this seal shows that Bhita 
possessed a temple of Vasudeva in the Gupta period. The Dasavatara temple 
of Deogarh stands as a testimony to the well-developed Vaisnava cult. The 
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myths of Krsna’s life were also depicted in sculptures even before the Gupta 
period. We have Krsna’s Gopikavilasa sculptures in Pahadpur. A series of 
Krsnayana stories appear in two door-jambs found at Mandor of 4th century 
A.D. R.C. Mazumdar has pointed out that in the inscriptions of the Gupta 
age there are references to temples or flag-staffs of the god Visnu-Narayana- 
Vasudeva. He has also cited instances to show the spread of Bhagavata cult 
throughout the length and breadth of India—Nepal and the upper regions 
of the Beas in the north, in Bengal in the east, in Kathiawar in the west. In 
South India some of the early Satavahana, Pallava, Pandya, Ganga and 
Chalukya rulers were devout Bhagavatas.* 


Krsna in the Sangam Literature 


In Tamilnadu we have a rich body of Tamil literature generally known as 
the Sangam literature attributable mostly to the first two or three centuries 
A.D. It reflects both the indigenous religious customs and practices and also 
the religious cults that came from the north. According to Prof. Nilakanta 
Sastri the literature reflects a composite culture and pan-Indian deities like 
Indra, Visnu, Rama, Krsna, Siva, Muruga and Durga were well known and 
honoured. 


This vast body of literature consists of two major anthologies Eftuthoka 
and Pattupattu (The Ten Idyls) besides the Eighteen Minor Poems called 
Padinen-kilkanakku. The Tamil grammar work Tolkappiyam is considered by 
the Tamil scholars as the earliest of the Tamil works available today. Some 
would put it earlier than the Sangam works. Some would, however, date it in 
the Ist century B.C.-A.D. in the light of the recent researches in the newly 
discovered Tamil-Brahmi inscriptions in Tamilnadu. The two epics 
Silappadikaram and the Manimekalai are generally considered to be post- 
Sangam works datable to 5th or 6th century A.D. These three categories of 
works mentioned above contain valuable data on the social and religious 
history of Tamilnadu and hence they deserve a close examination. 


The Tolkappiyam speaks of various gods and associates each one with a 
particular geographical division of the Tamil country. There were altogether 
five such landscapes (tinais) among which mullai was one. Mayon was the 
deity of the mullai or forest region. Mayon means one who is black in colour 
equivalent of Krsna in Sanskrit. One of the Effuthokai works refers to Visnu as 
“Mayon anna mal varaikkava an”.’’ Another Sangam work Madurai Kanchi re- 
fers to Visnu and his birth-star (6nam) as “Mayon-méya-ona-nan-nal’.** The above 
two references are given to establish the fact that Mayon was none other than 
Krsna/Visnu. There are numerous references to this fact in almost all the 
Sangam works. Apart from the epithet Mayon, Visnu has also been referred 
to as Mayavan, Mamuyon, Netiyon, Mal etc. in the Sangam collections. These 
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names often appear in the early Tamil works to denote Krsna too. Kalithokai,*® 
one of the eight anthologies, refers to the episode of Krsna killing the wres- 
tlers sent by Kamsa as “mallarai maramchaittha mal”. 


Here, the epithet Malis used for Krsna. Mayavan is another epithet used 
frequently both for Visnu and Krsna.*” Mayavan has also been translated as 
the “Great Dissembler”. No wonder Krsna is called Mayavan as he is well 
known for his mysterious activities. The usage of common names for both 
Visnu and Krsna in the Sangam works tends to show that the identification of 
Krsna with Visnu was an established fact during that period. Krsna worship 
should have reached Tamil country only after the identification of Vedic 
God Visnu, Cosmic God Narayana with the Vrsni hero God Vasudéva-Krsna 
had taken place in North India. As far as Tamilagam is concerned, Krsna 
worship came along with Visnu worship. The cult of Krsna was apparently 
popular in ancient Tamilagam around the date of the Tolkappiyam. If Krsna 
was the chief deity of one of the divisions of land called mullai, then the 
Krsna worship must have reached Tamil country a few centuries earlier. The 
pastoral nature of Krsna seems to have had a great appeal for the Tamils. 
Especially, the people of the mullai region accepted him as their favourite 
God as he was born in their community. M. Raghava Iyengar is of the opinion 
that the God Mayon referred to in the Tolkappiyam was Krsna himself, an 
avatara of Visnu.* 


Mayon, Mayavan, Mayan and Mal—all these names were the ancient Tamil 
names for both Krsna and Visnu. Mayon, which denotes his black complex- 
ion, is an equivalent of Krsna in Sanskrit. Wherever Krsna and his childhood 
plays are mentioned in the Sangam collection, he is always referred to by 
these names. 


Kannan 


The epithet Kannan which was favourite name of Krsna in Tamil litera- 
ture of the Bhakti and later periods does not seem to have been used in the 
same connotation in the Sangam collection. A verse in the Paripadal describes 
Krsna as the lotus-eyed (tamarai Kannan). But the word Kannan is always 
used with an adjective or a prefix. There were many poets known as Urittiran- 
Kannanar,** Kari-Kannanar, Kumattur Kannanar, Marutan Kannanar etc. Thus 
Kannan seems to have been a generic name, not specifically used for Krsna. 
On the other hand we have names like Damodaranar and Govardhanar ex- 
clusively to denote Krsna. 


The term Kannan denoting Krsna was probably derived fromthe Prakrit 
word Khanna which according to the Buddhist Ghata Jataka is a Gotra name. 
In the Mahaummagga Jataka, Vasudéva is mentioned as belonging to the 
Kanhayana-gotra. The name Khanna is even today widely prevalent in North 
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India. In Telugu, it is Kannaiya. The Tamil adoption and rendering of the 
Prakrit Kanha or Khanna would be Kannan which became popular in Tamil 
country in the Bhakti period. In the hymns of the Alvars, and later works we 
see this name Kannan being extensively and exclusively used as an endearing 
term for Krsna. 


We will now analyse the various aspects of Krsna lore found in the Sangam 
classics. The Ettuthokai and Pattupattu collections contain a number of refer- 
ences to Krsna and his brother Balarama. During the Sangam period, people 
considered Krsna as an incarnation of Visnu and works like the Ahandniuru 
(verse 59) and the slightly later work Paripddal (verse 2) bear testimony to 
this fact.” The Paripadal speaks about the Panchavira cult and the avatara 
concept. It says “It is difficult even for the learned ascetics to predict the 
coming down of the God Tirumal.”*° The 15th verse in the Paripadal presents 
Tirumal as the very personification of love for his subjects and his other mani- 
festations, Samkarsana and Vasudeva as of great glory.*’ This shows clearly 
that vywha concept was also known to the author of the Paripadal. 


The Purananuru verses refer to Krsna along with Balarama. In verse 56 
the Pandya king Havandikaipalli-thunjiya Nanmaran is compared to Balarama 
and Krsna.** Their association with the palmyra and Garuda flags respectively 
is also mentioned. The Purandnuru refers to Krsna and Balarama along with 
Siva and Muruga as the four main deities.” It also describes Balarama and 
Krsna as the two great gods.” In this particular verse, the Chola and the 
Pandya kings are compared to Balarama and Krsna. Krsna’s childhood sports 
and the MBH stories were all fairly popular during the Sangam period. In the 
Purananiru’! P.T.S. Iyengar sees a reference to the Gitd in the line “Urai sal 
strappin pugal sal mara”. If the interpretation is correct, we have here perhaps 
the earliest reference to the Gita as expounded by Krsna. Another reference 
to the Gita is also suggested in the Maduraikanji.?" 


We get a number of references to Krsna-/ilds in the Ettuthokai collection. 
The Vastrapaharana episode (Krsna stealing the clothes of the cowherd girls) 
has been described in the Ahandniru.” A Kalithokai verse” refers to Krsna 
blowing the conch and Baladéva wearing only one earring. The epithet “Oru 
Kulaiavan” for Baladéva also occurs in the Kalithokai verse (26:1). The act of 
Krsna killing the demon Kesi who came in the form of a horse is described in 
the Kalithokai, and also the Paripadal.”? The victory of Krsna over the wres- 
tlers is referred to in the Kalithokai more than once.” 


Kalithokai also mentions a number of episodes from the MBH. The Bharata 
war is described as a war between the ‘Hundred’ (Nurruvar) and the ‘Five’ 
(Aivar) i.e. the hundred brothers of Kauvaras and the five brothers of 
Pandavas.*’ The bull fight arena (toluvu) is likened to the battleground of 
Kurukshetra. 
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The anthology of ten songs (Pattupattu) another major collection of 
Sangam poems has numerous references to Krsna and his life episodes. One 
of them Perumpanarrupadai describes Krsna as Munnir-vannan which means 
‘the blue coloured’,®® thus equating Krsna with Visnu. It also mentions that 
the ruler of Kanchi city, Ilam Tiraiyan, as a descendant of Visnu. In valour, he 
is compared to the Pandavas who vanquished their hundred enemies.” The 
Maduraikanchi assigns dnam the birth-star of Visnu to Krsna clearly indicating 
that the Sangam people equated Krsna with Visnu.” 


Post-Sangam Works 


Silappadikaram 


The two Tamil epics Silappadikaram and Manimekalai which are taken by 
scholars as belonging to the post-Sangam period (5th or 6th century A.D.) 
give detailed accounts of a well-developed Krsna cult. There are a number of 
references to Krsna and his childhood feats in the Stlappadikaram. By that 
time episodes of Krsna’s life, his consorts, and his divine qualities all became 
quite popular. References to balaknidas of Krsna like killing of the demons, 
dancing with the gopis, are found in plenty. 


The section on the Aycchiyar-Kuravai (The Dance of the Cowgirls) in the 
Silappadikaram refers to the following feats of Krsna as a child and then as a 
youth: 


Child Krsna stealing butter.” 
Krsna throwing a calf as a stick for plucking the woodapple.™ 


Krsna killing the demon who appeared in the form of a Kuruwnda tree in 
the backyard of the house.™ 


Krsna concealing the clothes of Nappinnai.™ 

Yasoda, Krsna’s mother, tying his hands with a churning rope.” 
Krsna hiding the sun with the Chakra.© 

Krsna as a messenger of the Pandavas to the Kauravas.®’ 

Krsna destroying Kamsa’s evil designs.” 


These frequent references to Krsna’s acts of valour and childhood plays 
show that the Harivamsa, Visnu Purana, and the Mahabharata stories were all 
very well known to the Tamils. Krsna had been already accepted as their chief 
by the Ayars just as the Ahirs of North India as is clear from the “Aycchiyar- 
Kuravav” chapter. The Ayars considered their king as a form of Visnu or Krsna. 
Silappadikaram praises the Pandya king “whose chest was adorned with sandal 
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paste obtained from Podigai hill, pearls obtained from the ocean and the 
hara (necklace) presented by Indra, the God of the Dévas, was none other 
than Krsna who grazed the cattle of Gokula and destroyed the Kurundatree.”® 
The episode of “Vastrapaharanam’” is referred to in the epic.” Krsna as a chari- 
oteer of Arjuna in the Great War of Kurukshetra is also mentioned.” The 
Bhagavat Gita was also probably known to the people of the Silappadikaram 
period. According to V.R.R. Dikshitar, there is a reference to a Gitd verse in 
the Varantharu Katha.” Silappadikaram speaks of Krsna as a divine flute player. 
The Aycchiyar-Kuravai verses describe him playing on the flute.” Here, three 
different adjectives are used for the flute, namely, konrai, d@mbal and mullai. 
These names denote three different plants from which the instrument was 
made by the Tamils.”* Perhaps these three names denote three different tunes 
—pans or ragas. According to the commentator Adiarkunallar, these three 
terms refer to three ways of playing the flute. 


Panchavira Cult 


The Pancharatra school of the Bhagavata cult seems to have made its ad- 
vent in the South at least during the Sangam period. In Purananuru Krsna 
and Balarama are described as Mayon and Valiyon. Wherever Tirumal is de- 
scribed in the Sangam works his elder brother Balarama is also mentioned. 
While Mayon is dark in colour, Valiyon is white. The former bears discus and 
Garuda flag and the latter has the plough and the palmyra in his hand. The 
fact that the Panchavira cult of the Bhdgavata religion was well known to the 
Sangam works is very clear from a Panpddal verse which refers to the four 
vyuha forms of Visnu.” It refers to the dark-complexioned Vasudéva with red 
eyes (sengatkan) , the white-complexioned Baladeva with dark eyes (karungkan 
vellai), the green-complexioned Pradyumna who was the son of Krsna with 
golden eyes (ponkat patchai) and Aniruddha Krsna’s grandson (painkan-ma- 
al). The above-mentioned heroes of the Vrsni clan were popular in North 
India well before 3rd century B.C. The same tradition had obviously spread 
to South India around Ist century B.C. 


During the Sangam age, Krsna and Balarama had their own temples. This 
shows the popularity of the Vywha forms or the Panchavira cult. As it was in 
North of India, in South also, the vywha phase of Visnu worship was followed 
by the vibhava or avatara phase. The avatara concept was well known to the 
Sangam people. Paripadal says "God Tirumal takes countless births in the 
course of the discharge of his threefold duties of creation, protection and 
destruction and he owes his creation to none.”” 


Archa or iconic form was also known to the Tamils of the Sangam period, 
though it was not so widespread. We get references to a few temples for Visnu, 
Krsna and Baladéva in the Paripddaland the Silappadikaram. A Paripadalverse” 
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makes a special reference to the temple in Tirumaliruncholai (Alagarkoil 
near Madurai) dedicated to Krsna and Balarama. The author of this verse 
Ilamperuvaludiyar, a Pandya king, has beautifully described the hill 
Tirumalirun-cholaimalai. Silappadikaram refers to the temples of God Tirumal 
at Madurai, Tirumaliruncholai,” and Kaveripimpattinam;” separate temples 
for Balarama are also mentioned in the epic.*” 


A poem of the Paripadal describes Tirumal as one who could be recognised 
as an image by those who rely on the senses (naked eye); as the fire of the 
védic altar by védic scholars; as one present in the hearts of the yogis and as 
one present everywhere by the sages. Another poem of the Paripadal™' refers 
to the iconographic aspect of Lord Krsna by saying that though the Lord is 
conceived of as having two arms, he is in reality having innumerable arms. 
Probably, the people of the later Sangam age worshipped the wooden im- 
ages or the paintings of the Gods, kept in the temples. As part of the Panchavira 
worship Kama (Pradyumna), the son of Tirumal, was popular among the 
Tamils during that time. Festivals were also celebrated in honour of Kama 
during spring and summer seasons.** Image worship became more popular 
during the Bhakti movement in 7th-8th centuries A.D. The theistic ideas and 
sentiments seen in Stlappadikaram and Paripadal anticipate those of the Bhakti 
movement and could very well be their forerunners. 


Krsna and the Pandyas of Madurai 


The association of the Pandyas of Madurai with Krsna and the Pandavas 
of the Mahabharata fame is often mentioned in many ancient works. Greek 
writer Megasthenes gives a quaint account of Herakles (Krsna) setting his 
daughter Pandaia to rule over the kingdom bordering on the southern sea. 
Megasthenes also says that her land was composed of 365 villages and each 
day one village brought its tribute to the royal household.* There is a similar 
statement in the Tamil epic Slappadikaram that on a particular day a certain 
cowherd family in a suburb of Madurai supplied ghee to the royal house.* 
The Mahabharata mentions the rule of the Pandavas over the capital 
Kavatapura which is taken by some as Madurai and by some as an earlier 
capital. Katyayana, the ancient grammarian (4th century B.C.), derives the 
name Pandyas from the clan of the Pandus. Interestingly, one of the names 
of the Pandyas that occur in the Sangam works is Pancavar, i.e. the five Pandava 
brothers.*° Kanakasabai opines that the names of Pandyas and their capital 
city Madurai were derived from Pandavas and Mathura of North India re- 
spectively.*’ In fact, both the Sangam and the post-Sangam works mention 
the capital of the Pandyas as the “Southern Madurai” (Ten Madurai) and 
Mathura, the birth-place of Krsna, is described in Tamil literature as “North- 
ern-Madurai” (Vada-Madurai) on the banks of the Yamuna.** There are also 
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references to the participation of the Pandyas in the Kurukshetra war on the 
side of the Pandavas. The Pandyan kings from the 7th century repeatedly 
claim in their copper plates that they established the Tamil Sangam at Madurai 
and translated the Mahabharatam in Tamil.* 


Another interesting link between the Pandyas and Krsna is found in the 
repeated references to the association of the former with a legendary ances- 
tor Nediyon. A verse in the Purananiru extolls the Pandyan king (Palyagasalai- 
mutu-kutumi-Peruvaludi) as having the noble qualities of Nediyon.*”” Who 
was this NediyOn? Some would take him to be a mythical ancestor. But there 
are many internal evidences to equate him with Visnu or Krsna. Another 
Sangam poem Maduraikanchi describes the Pandyan king as a descendant of 
“Nediyon with the beautiful garland on his chest” which description is also 
given to Mayon (Visnu or Krsna) in other Sangam poems.*! The commenta- 
tor Nacchinarkiniyar has identified Nediyon with Krsna at two places—one 
in his commentary on MDK and the other on SLP. The former extoils the 
Pandyan king as “a good teacher...like Nediyon of great fortune who in him- 
self has manifested all the worlds.” The commentator identifies Nediyon as 
Krsna who was a teacher of the Gita (Gitacharya). Similarly, Nediyon men- 
tioned in the epic SLPis also identified as Krsna by Nacchinarkiniyar.”* Hardy 
F. who has discussed this point in great depth has brought in all references to 
Nediyon and concludes: “The different ways of interpretation would point to 
the possibility that features of Nediyon allude to Visnu, Krsna or Parasurama 
(malu-val-Nediyon), if he is not directly the God. If historical at all, this Nediyon 
must have become a mythical figure for later generations who in various ways 
envisaged him in Vaisnava terms.” In the Kalithokai and Silappadikaram we 
find references to the close association of the Pandyas with Mayon (Krsna). 
Many verses mention the praise of Mayon and the welfare of the Pandyan 
king together.** One verse states: “Cowherds and their relations in whom the 
Pandyan king is firmly established” indicating the association of the Pandyas 
with the cowherd clan. A verse composed by the Pandya king Kadalum-mainda 
Ilam Peruvaludi is in praise of Krsna and Balarama whose abode was at Mal- 
irum-solai (i.e. Alagarmalai near Madurai).*° A verse in the SLP says that the 
Pandyan king was none other than Krsna.”’ The foregoing analysis of the 
Sangam works brings out clearly the close association of Krsna with the 
Pandyan kings and their capital Madurai which had separate quarters for the 
cowherds (counterpart of Gokulam near Mathura of north) who performed 
the dichiyar-kuravai dance. 


Ay-Vélirs and Krsna 


Another important line of chieftains of Tamilnadu during the Sangam 
period with whom Krsna was intimately associated was the Ay-vélirs. The cow- 
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herds were known as Gyars in Tamil even as they were known as Ahirs and 
Abhiras in North India. Tradition says that the Ahirs in the Pandya country 
came to Tamilakam along with the ancestors of the Pandyas (KLT, verse 104: 
4-6).°° Potiya mountain region was known as Ay-kudi. The capital of that re- 
gion is also called Ay-kudi. In his commentary on the prefatory sutra to the 
Tolkappiyam, Nacchinarkiniyar describes a tradition relating to the migration 
of the Yadava race as follows: The sage Agastya repaired to Dwaraka and tak- 
ing with him 18 kings of the line of Krsna, 18 families of Véls or Vélirs and 
others, moved to the South with the Aruvalar tribes. There, he had the for- 
ests cleared and built up kingdoms settling therein all the people he had 
brought with him. Kapila, a poet probably of the 2nd century A.D., addresses 
the reigning Vélir chief as the 49th in descendence from the original founder 
of that dynasty.” M. Srinivasa Iyengar points out that allowing the usual 25 
years for each generation, the above kingdom must have been established 
about B.C. 1075 and this may be assumed as the probable date of the migra- 
tion of the Ay Vélirs to South India.!°° There were many Vélir chiefs in the 
Tamil country during the Sangam period. They had ‘Ay’ as a prefix or a 
suffix to their names, such as “Ay-andiran” and “Vél-Ay”. The latter had his 
capital in Ay-kudi and ruled the Potiya region. Many Sangam poets have glo- 
rified his’ bravery and charitable qualities. Poets like Uraiyur Enichéri, 
Mudamosiyar, Turaiyur Odaikilar, Kattuvan Kiranar, Umattur Kilanmaganar, 
Parankorranar, Paranar and Karikannanar have composed poems in praise 
of this king and his region. 


One of the Aykudi rulers was Ay-andiran. Once he defeated Kongars and 
drove them to western side.’’' A Purandniru verse’ says, “without the south- 
ern Aykudi the world will be in chaos”. Pégan, one of the Seven Vélir chief- 
tains (Kadai-élu-vallals) of the Sangam period belonged to Aviyar-kudi. He 
was addressed by Kapilar as ‘Aviyar Kove’. 


M. Raghava Iyengar held that the popularity of the worship of Krsna in 
the ancient Tamilakam might be partly due to the influence of the Vélirs 
who are often referred to in the Sangam works. He has clearly shown that the 
Vélirs referred to in the Sangam works belonged to the 18 Kudi-vélirs of the 
descendants of the Yadu-kula to which Krsna also belonged, and that the 
Véelirs migrated from Dwarapati, and settled in different parts of South In- 
dia.'’* The Ay-Vélir kings of later period also mention in their copper plate 
charters that they belonged to the Yadu-kula of Krsna. 


The Ay dominion was situated between Kerala and Pandya Nadu and it 
comprised of the parts of the present Kanyakumari district of Tamilnadu. 
The Sangam literature portrays the Ay rulers as independent sovereigns in 
the region around Potiya hill. The early Ays hold special position among the 
Velir chieftains ruling in several parts of the Tamil country. The 
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Parthivasekarapuram inscription of Kokkurunandakkan—the Ay ruler— 
claims that he belonged to the line of the Yadavas or Ayar. 


People who lived in the mullai region were called as dyars, koyalars and 
tdayars. In Tamil land division mullai is placed in the mid-region between the 
hills (kurinchi) and the plains (marudam). As mullai enjoys the idai (middle) 
position, the people of that region were called Jdaiyars. There are references 
to Idatyars in the Sangam works.'® The name of one of the poets was 
Idaikkadanar. The name denotes that the poet belonged to mullai region. 
Even now 7datyar is the most commonly used word for the cowherds in Tamil. 
According to the Tolkappiyam, the presiding deity of the mullai region was 
Mayon i.e. Krsna or Visnu. Another name for the ayars was pothuvar,'”° mean- 
ing ‘common’, We have reference to pothuvar in the Kalithokai.'"’ 


The Ay kings continued to cherish their association with Yadu-kula and 
Krsna in the later times also as seen in their copper plate grants and inscrip- 
tions. This will be discussed in greater detail in a later chapter. 


Myths of Krsna Special to Sangam Literature 


We have so far reviewed how the Sangam works reveal the assimilation of 
Visnu worship with the allied doctrines of vyuha and avatara concepts found 
in the Sanskrit texts of North India. Particularly they show how the Krsna cult 
was completely identified with Visnu in Tamil regions. As we have already 
seen, the Pancharatra concepts of vyuha and avatara were well-known tenets 
in Tamilakam during the Sangam and the post-Sangam period. 


But there are references to some episodes (from Krsna’s life) which can- 
not be traced back to Sanskrit literature. Peculiar qualities were attributed to 
Krsna and many new myths and religious attitudes were recorded for the first 
time in the Sangam works. While many of the Krsnayana stories which found 
mention in the ancient Tamil works could have been the result of the influ- 
ence of the Sanskrit literature, some other themes and episodes seem to be 
of indigenous origin and have no precedent or parallel. 


The Purandaniru gives a detailed account of a miracle performed by Mayon. 
It says: when the Asuras had hidden away the sun and plunged the whole 
world into darkness, the dark-complexioned God rescued the sun, placed 
him on the sky and thus protected the mankind.'”* This legend, according to 
many scholars, is not directly traceable to the Sanskrit works. 


The Ahandniru gives a detailed account of vastrapaharana episode with 
some interesting changes. The verse says: when the cowherd girls were taking 
bath, Krsna took all their clothes and climbed the Kurunda tree. He saw 
Balarama approaching the spot and at once bent a branch of the tree in 
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order to hide the Gopis from his brother. After Balarama had gone, he gave 
back the clothes to the girls.’ This version of the vastrapaharana episode is 
not to be seen in any of the Sanskrit works. In the BGP version Balarama does 
not figure in this episode. The introduction of Balarama in the episode is 
peculiar to Tamil tradition. 


Another example is provided by the Kuravai dance. According to Tamil 
tradition, Krsna and Balarama were inseparable. This might have been due 
to the influence of Vyiiha concept. After the post-Sangam period when the 
avatara concept became more popular than the Vywha, Balarama lost his place 
of importance. During the Bhakti period the Alvars did not pay much atten- 
tion to Balarama. 


Another childhood prank of Krsna is referred to in the SLP which says: 
when Krsna was sporting in the waters of Yamuna with the Gopis, he took 
away a bracelet from one of them and teased them." 


Many customs and traditions which are peculiar to Tamil country and 
particularly to the cowherd community are attributed to Krsna. A verse in 
Kalithokai'" says that an Ay girl would not marry the man who was afraid to 
face a bull fight. This shows that “it was a custom in the cowherd community 
for young girls, until they were married, to select their own bulls from the 
common stall and to tend them. The bulls would then be let loose, and which- 
ever young cowherd could successfully bring the beast under control in an 
open contest, was deemed the proper life-partner for the girl. Apparently, it 
was one of the ancient wedding customs of the Ayars. This custom also can be 
traced to their family deity Krsna, who curbed the fury of seven bulls coloured 
black, white and brown and married the girls who were tending them.”!” 
Hardy says: “Thus we have here the document of the Tamil south envisaging 
the Northern God Krsna within the confines of its own customs.”!!® 


The introduction of Nappinnai as Krsna’s spouse is another special fea- 
ture of southern Krsnaism. No mention was made regarding Nappinnai in 
Sanskrit literature. Nappinnai or Pinnai enjoys a very important position in 
Krsna’s life as far as Tamil works are concerned. Some scholars are of the 
opinion that Pinnai was a counterpart of Radha of North India.'!* According 
to them in the Sanskrit sources Radha figures only after the 10th century as 
the favourite gopi of Krsna. Tamil works like the Silappadikavam and the 
Manimekalai mention that Krsna married Pinnai in the traditional manner of 
Ayarkudi i.e. after a hard bull baiting contest in which Krsna subdued seven 
bulls. The postSangam works like Stlappadikaram, Manimékalai and Eighteenkil- 
kanakku provide us with information about Pinnai. So, some scholars are of 
the opinion that the Nappinnai cult developed in Tamilnadu. But it contin- 
ued to be popular even during the Bhakti period. It is quite likely that it 
became the forerunner and a source of inspiration for the cult of Radha in 
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North India when the southern Bhakti movement influenced North India. 


SLP says: “We shall sing of the charming beauty of Pinnai as she danced 
with her husband on the banks of Yamuna.”!’ Along with Pinnai, a new dance 
form named “kuravai” was also introduced. Obviously, it was a custom of the 
Ayars of Tamilakam to perform dance as a group. Manimékalai refers to the 
kuravai dance performed by Krsna along with Pinnai and Baladéva.'!° Krsna’s 
love for Pinnai was so great that he became indifferent to S77. The SLP says, 
“She who garlanded Mayavan with the luxurious tulast garland would per- 
form the faultless kwravai dance. Is Pinnai of bangled arms so beautiful that 
he who had won great reputation by measuring the universe, would not look 
at Lakshmi, dwelling in his own breast?” 


SLP says, “Among the many boyhood games played by Krsna and Balarama 
in the Ayarpadi, Kuravaiwas one.”'” If we look into the sources for this Kwravai 
dance, many interesting facts are revealed. Visnw Purana speaks about a dance 
form similar to rasa-krida. But it differs from the Kuwravai in the sense that 
Balarama was completely missing in the rasa dance while he always accompa- 
nied Krsna and Pinnai in the Kuravai dance. Hardy thoroughly deals with the 
origin of the dance form. His arguments are based on verse 3 in 
Aycchiyarkuravai of the epic Silappadikdvam. The translation runs like this, 
“Let us dance the Kuravai which Mayavan danced together with Pinnai...which 
is among the dances of the Vdlacaritai which were danced by him and his 
elder brother...in Vraja.” According to Hardy, Hallisaka dance form is de- 
scribed in the Balachanta of Bhasa. It was danced by Krsna and his elder 
brother Balarama. A very similar dance form has also been mentioned in 
Bhasa’s drama Pancharatra. Hardy claims that the Valacaritai mentioned in 
the verse is none other than the Balachanta of Bhasa. “We are thus dealing 
here with a definite source of southern Krsna myth. Also the Kuravaiis danced 
by Krsna and his elder brother, and the a@ycchiyar dance is an apotropaic ritual 
(which indicates a merger of the very similar dances described in the 
Balacharita and Pancharatra)...Since Bhasa has been dated to 3rd or 4th cen- 
tury A.D. this would constitute the ferminas aquo for the introduction of the 
myth into the south, and by assuming the 6th century or so as the date of the 
renaissance works this would indeed allow for a period of about two centu- 
ries during which the myth developed along typically southern lines.”!* 


The cowherd girls used to draw a circle on the floor and divide it into 
twelve rooms. Seven dancing girls were made to stand in these rooms and 
were named as kural, tuttam, kaikilai, uzai, ili, vilari, taram. They denote the 
seven notes of the musical scale. They also refer to seven panns. These danc- 
ing girls used to play the parts of Mayavan, Pinnai and Balarama and enacted 
the episodes from the life of Krsna." 


One of the earliest literary references to Krsna as a dancer (apart from 
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the rasa dance) also occurs in Tamil literature. From the Sangam collection 
we get the description of the eleven dance forms, namely, alliyam, kotts, kudam, 
kudai, malladal, pandurangam, thudi, pedu, marakkal, pavai and kadayam. Of 
the above eleven, five dance forms are said to have been performed in Bana’s 
city by Krsna, Pradyumna and Lakshmi. Of these dances we come to know 
about three dance forms from the Silappadikaram:'”° 


1) Alliyam performed by Krsna after killing the elephant Kuvalayapita 
employed by Kamsa."* 


2) Malladal performed by Krsna after killing the demon Bana.’* 


3) Kudakkittu. This pot dance was performed by Krsna in the streets of 
So, the city of Banasura, in order to rescue Aniruddha who was imprisoned 
by the former when the latter wanted to marry Usa, the daughter of 
Banasura.~ 


The Paripadal refers to Krsna’s dance forms such as Kuravai and Kudam. 
It says that Krsna performed Kudakkuttu dance keeping pots on the head and 
the shoulders.'** The dancer would balance a pile of pots on his head, and a 
few more on his shoulders and throw up some pots in the air and catch them 
as they fall one by one, thus keeping a continuous line of pots going round. 


It could have also been performed in a different way. The dancer would 
have only one pot and without touching it with his hands, only with the move- 
ment of muscles, he would move the pot gradually from head to neck, then 
to shoulder, from there to the arms and back again. This kudam dance very 
much resembled the present-day karagam dance, a folk dance of Tamilnadu. 


This concept of Krsna as a heroic dancer is rather missing in the North- 
ern texts. Krsna as a dancer in rasa krida developed very late in the north 
though the rasa dance is referred to in the Visnu Purana. The rasa dance 
pictured Krsna as youth when he was romantically involved with cowherd 
girls. The rasa-krda dance emphasises the aspect of Krsna as a lover of Gopis. 
But on the other hand, the dance forms referred to in the Tamil literature 
had nothing to do with Gopis or eroticism. Alliyam, malladal and kudam all 
these stress Krsna’s heroism and bravery. Each one of them was associated 
with a heroic deed of Krsna. These instances illustrate how the Krsna life- 
stories were adapted and absorbed into the Tamil cultural milieu. 


We see another interesting instance of the adaptation in the depiction of 
Durga (Kotravai) in the SLP. According to the MBH Durga was the sister of 
Krsna. But the Tamil epic goes a step further and attributes some of the feats 
of Krsna to her, like the killing of the wheel-demon (Sakatasura). ° 


Thus, we see that the ancient Tamil Sangam classics provide a rich store 
of very valuable information on the advent and growth of the Krsna cult in 
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Tamilnadu and the process of its adaptation and assimilation into the Tamil 
cultural and religious ethos. 
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Chapter I 


KRSNA IN THE 
TAMIL BHAKTI TRADITION 


Introduction 


he Bhagavata movement centring around Krsna had its origin 

in the Mathura region and reached its high point during the 

Gupta age (4th century A.D.), when it flowered into a full-fledged 

Bhagavata cult leading to a broad-based worship of the 

Brahmanical deities, and in particular, Visnu and his vari- 
ous incarnations (avatdaras). This was also the age when the Puranas were 
codified and according to several scholars, the Visnw Purana was composed 
during this period. The Puranas served as the vehicle for popularising the 
theistic form of worship through the various legends and myths connected 
with the Brahmanical deities. The myths connected with Visnu worship were 
elaborated in the Visnu Purana, Kurma Purana, Varaha Purana, etc. They served 
the same purpose as the Jataka stories and the stories connected with Buddha’s 
life which were elaborately carved in the Buddhist centres such as Sanchi, 
Saranath and Barhut. From the Gupta period, we also see beautiful sculp- 
tural representations of the puranic episodes connected with Visnu and Siva. 
Well-known examples are to be found in the Gupta temples like the Dasavatara 
temple at Deogarh. The gigantic figure of Bhuvaraha in the Udayagiri caves 
in Madhya Pradesh is an outstanding example to show the greatness of Visnu, 
clearly indicating the growing popularity of the Brahmanical deities and in 
particular Visnu and his manifestations. It is significant also to note that the 
Gupta kings proclaimed themselves as Parama Bhagavatas and scholars are 
generally agreed that they were responsible for popularising the Bhagavata 
cult in different parts of North India. This tradition that was set in motion by 
the Guptas had certainly influenced the Deccan and South India. We see the 
kings of South India like the Chalukyas of Badami and the Pallavas of Kanchi 
and the Pandyas of Madurai adopting Sanskrit in their official documents 
like their copper plates more or less on the same pattern set by the Gupta 
kings. Interestingly enough we find strikingly similar passages and hirudas or 
titles in their copper plates too. We see both the Pallava and Pandya kings 
calling themselves as Parama Bhagavatas and Parama Maheswaras in line with 
the Gupta classical tradition and identifying themselves with the movement. 
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The Pallava period particularly from the 6th century A.D. onwards coin- 
cided with the Bhakti movement in Tamilnadu and it was indeed a turning 
point in the religious and art history of Tamilnadu. It was during this period 
that this movement championed by the Tamil poet-saints became very popu- 
lar. Perhaps nowhere else in India did this devotional upsurge take such an 
intense form in this period as it did in Tamilnadu. There were some special 
reasons for this. One of them was the Kalabhra interregnum that preceded 
this for about 100 years and brought about widespread disturbances and unrest 
in the social and religious life of Tamilnadu. We get clear references to the 
hostile activities of the Kalabhras against the Védic religion and Védic estab- 
lishments in the contemporary literature and also inscriptions. The Velvikudi 
grant of the Pandyas (8th century A.D.) describes Kadungon of the Pandya 
line as one who liberated the Pandya country from the clutches of the 
Kalabhras and emerged as a resplendent sun from the dark clouds of the 
Kalabhras.' Similar sentiments are found in the Pallava copper plates giving 
the credit to Simha Visnu as a vanquisher of the Kalabhras. There is still 
dispute among the scholars regarding the identification of the Kalabhras.* 
But recent researches, based on epigraphical and literary evidences, tend to 
identify them as a fanatical Jaina group, very hostile to the Védic institutions 
and rituals which entrenched itself strongly in some places of Tamilnadu. In 
fact, the Vélvikudi grant mentioned above makes a pointed reference to the 
confiscation of the lands granted to a set of Brahmins by an earlier Pandya 
king. After the elimination of the Kalabhras, the descendants of that family 
approached the Pandya king (Nedunchadaiyan Parantaka) and told him of 
injustice done to them by the Kalabhras and requested the king to re-grant 
the lands to them, which the king did. All these facts clearly show the dis- 
turbed social conditions in which the new line of the Pandyas took over the 
reins of the government and the significance of the terms ‘Parama Bhagavatas’ 
and ‘Parama Maheswaras . 


It is against the same background that we have to look at the Bhakti move- 
ment of Tamilnadu as well. The activities of the Kalabhras provoked a strong 
reaction which was given expression to in the hymns of the Alvars and 
Nayanmars. We see in their works repeated condemnation of Jainas and the 
Buddhists. In the works of Jnanasambandhar in particular, we get vivid de- 
scriptions of Jainas wandering about naked with their dishevelled hair which, 
according to him, was revolting. Repeatedly, they plead to the people to re- 
ject the heterodox religions as something against our own cultural heritage 
and turn to our age-old Vedic and Puranic gods like Visnu and Siva. We see 
in the works of Vaisnava Alvars the forthright rejection of Buddhism and 
Jainism and the glorification of Visnu as the supreme deity. 


The Alvars wanted to revive Visnu worship and Vaisnava religion but not 
with the old methods of rituals and sacrifices which came under great criti- 
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cism from the Buddhists and Jainas. They did it by a very distinctly modified 
form with the emphasis on love and devotion for salvation.* 


The essential characteristics of their approach can be summed up as fol- 
lows: 


Bhakti 


Bhakti or devotion to a personal and lovable God was a dominant theme, 
as against impersonal and abstract divinities. They projected the Hindu di- 
vinities as intensely human, partaking in the joys and sorrows of their fellow 
men. An example was that of Krsna and his intimate relationship with the 
Pandavas for whose sake he underwent many trials and tribulations. They 
described God as a friend, philosopher and guide. The personality of Krsna 
came in very handy to show these qualities. 


The Idol and the Temple 


The archa or idol form as a concrete, visible object full of beauty to which 
a common man can perform puja, abhisheka, offer food and flower and con- 
centrate his devotion is emphasised. They described it as ‘archavatara (idol 
incarnation). Hand in hand with this idea goes the institution of temple which 
is inseparable from the idol as the abode of the Lord. Repeatedly, the Alvars 
mention that the idol in the temple is none other than the Veda purusa,* thus 
reconciling the ancient Vedic worship with the newly emerging institution, 
namely, the temple. Implied in this was also the important idea that the elabo- 
rate Védic rituals were unnecessary and avoidable and what was required was 
a sincere and true devotion (Bhakti) or even self-surrender (Prapatti). The 
Vaisnava teachers (dacharyas) who followed the Alvars have stated that the 
Alvars preached the path of surrender (Prapatti-marga or Sarandgati-tatva) as 
set out by Krsna in the Bhagavat Gitd in the last verse (Carama-sloka). Accord- 
ing to them, the prapatti-marga is a further simplification of the mode of wor- 
ship. Even the humblest and the lowliest, indeed even the animal—the el- 
ephant (Gajéndra in the Gajéndra-moksha story) , could have direct access to 
the Lord by a simple self-surrender. There was no need of a priest or a cer- 
emony.” 


Puranic Allusion 


Another interesting feature of their hymns is the repeated allusion to the 
puraniclore centring around Visnu and his different manifestations or avataras 
and localisation of myths. Obviously, it was the means by which they could 
present the extraordinary and divine deeds of the Lord to the common masses 
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and bring the puranic lore within their easy access. Their poems reveal an 
intimate knowledge of even the obscure episodes mentioned in the Puranas 
and the epics. In fact, some of the episodes not mentioned in the Puranas are 
to be found in the Alvars’ hymns. This will be discussed further later on. 


Liberal Attitude towards the Caste System 


Hailing from different strata of society, their language carried conviction 
and in a number of places, they state that for a true Bhagavata, there was no 
caste barrier. In one of the most famous verses, Tondaradipodi, a Brahmin 
saint, states that the true devotees of Visnu or the Bhagavatas, even if they 
belonged to the outcaste, are worthy of our highest veneration.° On the con- 
trary, ifa Brahmin steeped in the Four Védas were to offend a true devotee of 
a lower caste, he himself should be treated as an outcaste. In particular, the 
Krsna story became a favourite theme in this context. Perialvar, another Brah- 
min saint, said: “We will forsake our old castes and become members of one 
large community serving God.” 


Easy Accessibility of the Lord (Saulabhya) 


Krsna who had a humble origin of the cowherd clan became their favourite. 
Incidents like stealing the butter, allowing himself to be tied up and beaten 
and his role as a charioteer of Arjuna are often mentioned to illustrate the 
great quality of his easy accessibility. Many-faceted character of Krsna was a 
boon to the Alvars both for their personal experience and devotion and also 
to project his many aspects as a vehicle to popularise Vaisnavism. Krsna’s 
story answered all the requirements of the Alvars. It gave ample scope for 
expressing their mystic experiences. The mischievous but lovable feats of the 
cowherd boy, first described in the Visnu Purana, were elaborated with great 
devotion and feeling by the Alvars. They in all probability formed the source 
of inspiration for the Bhagavata Purana. According to many scholars, the 
puranawas written in Tamilnadu in the post-Bhakti period (9th century A.D.). 


Language—Tamil 


The saints used simple and mellifluous Tamil language to express their 
experiences and sentiments and not only drew upon the ancient Tamil 
Sangam classics but also introduced new forms oriented towards the Bhakti 
or emotional devotion. 


As a divine child, as a romantic youth, as a statesman and as a teacher of 
the great Bhagavat Gita Krsna’s versatile and charismatic personality was the 
most appropriate to be projected as a supreme God. The Tamil names used 
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by the Alvars to denote the versatility of Krsna’s character are highly signifi- 
cant: 


Kannan (the one with beautiful (lotus) eyes; also the darling) 
Ayar-Kolundu (the tender sprout of the cowherd clan) 

Ayar kula-anivilakku (the leading light of the cowherd community) 
Mayan (the great dissembler; the inscrutable) 

Mugil-vannan (one whose colour is that of the clouds) 
Nediyon (who is immeasurable) 

Kuttan (the dancer; mayakkuttan, the divine dancer) 

Kalvan (the thief of the butter and our hearts) 

Ter-pakan (the charioteer) 

Panchavar-tutan (the messenger of the Five (the Pandavas) ) 
Jnanachiru-kulavi (a child of profound wisdom) 


Tamil as their medium of expression, the Alvars had an advantage of 
directly appealing to the masses in their own language. The stories of the 
Puranas, and the philosophical ideas which were in Sanskrit were retold by 
them in simple and beautiful Tamil. It had a remarkable effect on the Tamil 
society. 


We shall see in the forthcoming pages how the Alvars drew upon the 
Krsna theme to the full extent and gave a new dimension to it with their own 
experiences and poetic imagination. Some of them took the role of the 
mother, some as a friend and a lover (gopika) and some others treated him as 
the supreme God. The experience varies from one Alvar to another, each 
one of them surpassing the other. All these went to make the rich Krsna lore 
in the Tamil Bhakti literature which became a source of inspiration for the 
later Vaisnava preceptors like Yamuna and Ramanuja and through them sev- 
eral other Bhakti schools all over India. 


The First Three Alvars 


Poikai, Bhutam and Péy are together known as Mudalalvars (The First 
Alvars). Their birth-places were Kanchi, Kadal-mallai (Mahabalipuram) and 
Mailai (Mylapore) respectively. They all belonged to Tondainadu and they 
met one another in a small corridor of a Visnu temple at Thirukkovalur in 
South Arcot district and burst forth in spontaneous ecstasy and sang 100 
verses each in praise of Lord Visnu. Their historic meeting is regarded as 
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marking the commencement of the Bhakti movement in Tamilnadu by the 
Vaisnavas. Historians place the three early saints around 600 A.D. 


Majority of their poems glorify the Lord of Seven Hills (Venkadam) who 
is addressed as Krsna, Rama and Visnu. They attribute the exploits of Krsna 
to the Lord of Vénkadam. Poikaialvar attributes the Govardhana hill episode 
to the Lord of Thiruvenkadam.’ He also says that we can worship Krsna who 
subjugated seven bulls in Vénkadam.* The other exploits of Krsna like steal- 
ing the butter, killing Kamsa, killing the elephant-demon, Bakasura-vadha, 
breaking of the Maruda tree, bending the Kurunda tree and hiding the sun 
with.a wheel of the chariot during the Mahabharata war—all occur in his 
hymns. He describes Thirukkovalur as the place where Krsna is said to have 
grazed the cows.® Kovala is the Tamil equivalent of the Sanskrit word Gopala. 


Bhutattalvar has sung many verses in praise of the Lord of Venkatam and 
Srirangam. He attributes many exploits of Krsna to them. Putana-vadha, Krsna 
as a charioteer, Chakatasura-vadha, the subjugation of seven bulls to wed 
Pinnai, killing of Kamsa and Kudam-dance are the exploits of Krsna men- 
tioned by Bhutattalvar.'° The Alvar says, “The Lord of Thiruvenkatam and 
the Lord of Srirangam are none other than Krsna, who killed the elephant 
Kuvalayapita.”"! 


Péyalvar born in Mylapore in Madras has sung about Krsna as Parthasarathi 
of Triplicane.”* He sees in Krsna a combination of mighty power and submis- 
siveness—the former against his enemies as in the Bharata war for the sake of 
the Pandavas and the latter before his friends and devotees as when he per- 
mitted himself to be beaten by the churning rod of his mother. Many other 
exploits of Krsna as a child are also mentioned by him.” 


Tirumalisai-alvar, born in Tirumalisai near Poondamaili about 30 km from 
Chennai city, was probably a younger contemporary of the Mudalalvars. He 
has two works to his credit. They are Nanmukan-Tiruvantati and Tiruchanda- 
Viruttam, each of 100 verses. In the former work, he mentions an incident in 
the Mahabharata when Krsna hid the sun with his discus to enable Arjuna kill 
Jayatrata. Though Tirumalisai has mentioned many of Krsna’s childhood 
exploits,’ the most interesting reference is to Krsna as Gitacharya and his 
Visvarupa form. The Alvar says: “People who have not learnt the divine words 
uttered by the cowherd boy who also revealed his immeasurable proportions 
(Visvarupa), the king of Dwaraka, are considered as persons without true 
knowledge.” 


In his Tiruchanda-Viruttam, the Alvar gives a detailed account of Krsna’s 
early childhood, his slaying of many demons, his subjugation of bulls to marry 
Pinnai, his role in the Bharata war. A rare and interesting reference found in 
his work is to the hunch-backed woman called Naikavakkirai who gave sandal 
paste to Krsna and Balarama and was cured of her deformity by Krsna’s grace. 


48. Kaliyanardhana, Thanjavur Dt. 


50. Krsna on the Naga, Tiruppullani. 51. Krsna on the Naga, Tiruppullani. 
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49. Naga stone with Krsna, Sevilimedu (near Kanchi). 52. Venugopala, Sarangapani Temple, Kumbakonam. 


53. Venugopala, National Museum, New Delhi. 


55. Chaturbhuja Venugopala, Tiruppullani. 54. Venugopala, Nagapattinam 
(Chennai Museum). 


56. Chaturbhuja Vénugopala, Srirangam. 
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61. Vénugdpala (Bronze), Chennai Museum. 


2 enugopala (Chola), Tiruvendipuram. 


64. Venugopala, Srivilliputtur. 
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Nammalvar 


Kari Maran, later honoured by the names Nammialvar and Satagopa, was 
born in a Vellala caste at Kurugur (Alvar Tirunagari) near Tirunelveli. He 
lived during the 8th century A.D. He is regarded as the central figure among 
the galaxy of the Alvars. His four works namely Tiruviruttam, Tiruvasiriyam, 
Perya-Tiruvantati and Tiruvaymoli are highly valued and revered as the four 
Tamil Vedas by the Tamil Vaisnavites. His works give a detailed account of 
his Krsna experience. The fact that the Alvar was fascinated by Krsnavatara is 
evident almost in each and every verse. We shall take up the Tirwvdymoli and 
study the elaborate treatment of Krsnavatara. 


The life-story of Krsna right from his birth in Mathura,’ his growth in 
Gokula and his destruction of many demons and Kamsa’* till he became the 
hero of the Bharata war,'’ all these episodes are repeatedly alluded to by 
Nammalvar. 


Nammalvar is often struck with wonder whenever he thinks about the 
compassion and simplicity of the Lord who took birth as a humble cowherd 
boy and underwent many punishments like the ordinary mortals. He was tied 
and beaten for stealing butter. When the popular verse “patrudai adiyavark- 
keliyavan” was sung by him, the Alvar fell into a trance, as he was overwhelmed 
by the thought of Krsna’s easy accessibility.” 


Once Krsna questioned the traditional offerings made to Indra by the 
cowherds and asked them to worship mount Govardhana instead. He took 
the form of a ghost (Bhuta) and ate everything offered to Indra. When Indra, 
in great anger, created storm and rains, Krsna held up the Mount Govardhana 
like an umbrella and protected the cattle and human beings. The Govardhana 
episode is often mentioned by Nammalvar to show the superiority of Krsna 
over other gods.”! 


Krsna as a dancer is very popular with the Alvars and is often referred to 
by them. Nammalvar too refers to Krsna Kuttan (dancer).** The most popu- 
lar dance forms attributed to Krsna are kuravai and kudam besides the forms 
kaliya-mardana and Navanita-mardana. Kuravai was like the rasa-krda but not 
identical.** The pot dance (kudakkuttu) of Krsna is frequently mentioned by 
the Alvar.”4 


The theme of Krsna subjugating the seven bulls and marrying Nappinnai 
was a favourite one with the Tamil poets right from the Sangam age. It is 
more so with the Alvars. Nammalvar often speaks about this tradition and 
treats Pinnai as a consort of Krsna, on par with Sridévi and Bhudevi.” 


According to Nammalvar, the sole purpose of Krsnavatara was to protect 
the good people from the evil forces like Kamsa.*° After the completion of his 
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mission, Krsna (with his kith and kin) went to Saurashtra and established a 
kingdom with Dwaraka as the capital and himself as the king.”’ 


The marriage of Rukmini, daughter of the king of Vidarbha, was fixed 
with Sisupala, much against her will. Rukmini wanted to marry none other 
than Krsna and hence sent a message requesting him to come and rescue 
her. Krsna abducted her, defeated her brother and married her.** 


The story of Usa, daughter of Banasura, and Aniruddha, grandson of 
Krsna, and the subsequent event of war between Krsna and Banasura have 
been treated by Nammalvar elaborately.” 


When the eldest of the Pandavas, Yudhistra, performed the rajasuya-yaga, 
it was decided by Bhisma that the agra-puja should be given to Krsna and no 
one else. Sisupala was against this and openly criticised and humiliated Krsna. 
Krsna killed Sisupala with his discus. The Sisupala-vadha is mentioned by the 
Alvar.*° 


The war between the Pandavas and the Kauravas was almost inevitable. 
Krsna, who stood by the Pandavas, as a last resort to avert the war, went as 
their messenger to Duryodhana.*' Krsna’s humble role as a ‘messenger-boy’ 
is highlighted by the Alvar. Krsna as ‘Pandava-thutan’ is a fine example for 
his humility and concern for his friends and devotees. 


Another humble role that he took as a true friend of the Pandavas, was to 
serve as the charioteer to Arjuna, in the great war of Bharata. Krsna as 
Parthasarathi had a special appeal to the Alvar.*® He says Krsna went as a 
charioteer in support of five persons (Pandavas) against a hundred (Kauravas) 
and crushed the enemies.** Krsna was the brain behind the Bharata war. 
Nammalvar describes the Bharata war as mayappor? (a war of wonder). 


A rather obscure episode mentioned in the Puranas is alluded to by 
Nammalvar. Once a Brahmin came to Arjuna requesting him to save his chil- 
dren who disappeared as soon as they were born. Arjuna in turn sought the 
help of Krsna and both went in search of the children and brought them 
back from Vaikunta.*° This is mentioned in the Bhagavata Purana also. 


Nammalvar assumes the role of a lovelorn lady (na@yak?) who thinks of no 
one but the Lord (ndyaka) and who longs to be united with him and has sung 
songs as a friend and the mother of the girl. A sooth-sayer was invited to 
examine her and she diagnosed the disease of the girl. The diagnosis of the 
sooth-sayer forms a decad.*’ Parankusa-nayaki, as Nammalvar was called in 
his nayaki-bhava, had waited long enough for the arrival of Krsna.** But he 
never turned up. Parankusa-nayaki decided to perform self-immolation 
(madal) though according to the social norms, a woman was prohibited to 
perform the madal. In her agony and anguish, she decided to take this ex- 
treme step to obtain the grace of the Lord.*? 
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Nammialvar suffered from insatiable thirst (trsna) for Lord Krsna. This 
epithet Krsna-trsna was coined by Parasara Bhatta to describe Nammalvar’s 
longing for Krsna. The traditional belief was that Nammalvar lived very close 
to the time of Krsna and he missed him by only a week and hence his special 
attachment to Krsna. Nammialvar’s Krsna-trsna is best explained in his own 
words. He says that Krsna was everything to him, the food he ate, the water he 
drank and the betel leaves he chewed.*** Nammialvar’s profound Krsna con- 
sciousness finds its echo in the temple of Nammalvar at his birth-place Alvar 
Tirunagari. The shrine is studded with Krsna sculptures everywhere. Another 
interesting feature to be noted in the temple is that during the Brahmotsava 
of Nammalvar. On the 9th day, the Alvar assumes to be Krsna himself and he 
is taken out in procession as a baby Krsna with a butter pot. It is known as 
‘Vennai Thazi Thirukkolam’ in Tamil. 


Periyalvar 


Visnuchitta, known later as Periyalvar (the great saint), was a Brahmin 
from Srivilliputtur. He was supplying garlands every day to the temple as a 
service. His poems are collectively called Penyalvar Tirumoli. His love for Krsna 
was that of a mother to her child (matru-vatsalya). Of all the aspects of Krsna, 
Periyalvar was fascinated by the child Krsna. He was so much enthralled by 
Krsna’s delightful activities in Gokulam that he imagined his town as Ayarpadi, 
himself as Yasoda, the mother of the divine child, and pours out his heart 
into his verses. Periyalvar is considered to be a pioneer in pillai-tamil, a new 
form of Tamil poetry which he employed to express his innermost yearning 
for the child Krsna. What better way could there be for a poet to bring forth 
sentiments than to take the role of the mother? His verses constitute a scintil- 
lating collection of moving poetry which could be sung by the young and the 
old alike. In his poems, we get the whole gamut of the life-story of Krsna. 


The pillai-tamil starts with the lullaby or talattu in Tamil. The poet sings 
songs to make the divine child sleep. This common practice of any mother is 
beautifully applied to Krsna by the Alvar. He gives a list of gift articles pre- 
sented by Brahma, Siva, Indra, Varuna and others to the child Krsna.” 


Inviting the Moon (ambuli paruvam) This practice of showing the moon (ambult) 
to the child while feeding is common in Indian households. Periyalvar invites 
the moon to come and play with Krsna. Many enchanting episodes of Krsna 
are referred to in these verses.”! 


Rhythmic Dance (chengirai paruvam)*” One of the games of the early child- 
hood. Yasoda makes the child Krsna move his head and arms rhythmically. 
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lm 


Clapping of Hands (chappani-kottuthal) The child is taught to clap his hands.* 


Walking (talar-nadai nadattal) The child learns to walk. The mother’s joy in 
seeing her child attemptng to walk is boundless and the sentiment is re- 
flected in Periyalvar’s poems.** He experiences the joys of Yasoda. 


Embracing the Mother (aché-paruvam) YasOda asks the child Krsna to come 
and embrace her.* 


Pointing to Objects (appoocchi kattuthal)* In this stage, the child learns to point 
to objects by using its hands. Here Krsna shows the sankha and chakra with his 
hands. 


Breast Feeding (mulaiyunna azaithal)*’ The Alvar having assumed the role of 
YasOda asks Krsna to come and be breast fed. This shows to what extent the 
Alvar had involved himself in Krsnanubhava. 


Eardoring Ceremony (kadu-kuttal)* Ear-boring ceremony is common even to- 
day in South India. Generally, the child’s earlobes are pierced on the first 
birthday. The poet addresses Krsna by twelve names (Dwadasa-nama) of Visnu. 
In this decad many customs of the shepherds (ayars) such as Kuravai dance 
are mentioned, 


Apart from all the above childhood episodes Periyalvar derived pleasure 
in doing the daily chores for child Krsna. 


1. Nrattal®  Periyalvar begs Krsna to come and take oil-bath (anoint- 
ment and lustration). 


2. Auzal varal®’ Calling Krsna to come and have his hair combed and 
done into coitture. 


3. Aolkondu-va Addressing the crow to bring a stick for the child to 
play with. 


4. Pttcchtdal?' Flower decoration on the dressed up coiffure. 


5. A@ppidal Having dressed Krsna beautifully, his mother wants to avoid 
the evil eve (Aanneéru in Tamil) by performing 4@rti. It is still being 
done in temples and households. 


Perivalvar, having experienced the joys of bringing up the child Krsna, 
also realises the difficulty in controlling the pranks of the naughty boy in his 
boyhood and adolescent age. The Alvar gives a detailed account of his mis- 
chievous acts such as snatching the clothes and bangles of the girls who were 
bathing in the Yamuna,” stealing butter, putting live ants into the ears of 

calves,» teasing the young cowherd girls by destroying their small sand houses 
in their simulated play (eém/)°° and many more. On hearing the complaints 
of the gopikas, the Alvar, as Krsna’s mother, scolds the child.” 
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So far, Periyalvar’s maternal sentiments dominated his verses. In other 
hymns, he describes the feelings of the young ladies towards Krsna. They are 
attracted by his lovely face, and are waiting in the streets just to see his smil- 
ing face, his dancing form, his beautiful body and to hear his melodious 
flute.** The impact of Krsna’s flute on the living and non-living creatures is 
enchantingly described by the Alvar in a decad.” Hearing the sweet music of 
his flute, the girls of the cowherd colony (idaichéri) came out running, leav- 
ing their homes, relatives and their belongings. 


One such girl’s mother worries about her daughter who has fallen in love 
with Krsna. She is so obsessed with him that she is even prepared to leave her 
home to be with him. In such love poems three characters are important: 
nayaki (heroine) as the love-sick girl, her mother and her friend. The poet 
plays all the three roles and gives a dramatic touch to the poetry. This was 
popular in the Ahapporul literature of the Sangam period. Here, Periyalvar 
plays all the three roles but the hymns of the mother are the most touching 
as they symbolically show his own feelings on his only daughter Andal’s love 
for Krsna and her ultimate union with the Lord.” 


Periyalvar has also dedicated his poems to temples like Tirumaliruncholai, 
Tirukkottiyur, Srirangam and Tirupati. He describes the hill of 
TirumalirunchOlai as the abode of Krsna.°! 


Periyalvar begins the decad on Tiruvarangam with two puranic stories 
according to which Krsna restored to life the son of his Guru Santipini and 
the children of a Brahmin.” The Alvar’s thorough knowledge of puranic 
lores is evident in his description of even obscure events. 


Periyalvar was not only familiar with the Sangam tradition but also contin- 
ued it which is evident from his description of Krsna’s kudam dance™ and his 
subjugation of seven bulls to marry Nappinnai.™ Kudam dance was one of the 
sixteen dances mentioned in ancient Tamil works. In this form of dance the 
performer held many pots on the head and shoulders, while dancing he would 
joggle with the pots in his hands. Kuda-kuttu as it is called in Tamil is a dance 
form peculiar to Krsna.” 


In another set of ten beautiful verses Peryalvar brings out the comparison 
and contrast between Ramavatara and Krsnavatara.” It is a kind of song sung 
for a folk dance of Tamilnadu known as Undipara. We learn from the epic 
Silappadikaram that the Undipara was one of the many ancient dance forms 
like the Kolattam or Kummi danced by young girls, singing the stories of Krsna 
or Rama. 


In the decad about Krsna’s talar-nadai (learning to walk) the Alvar de- 
scribes that the tiny feet of Krsna have the marks of sankha and chakra and 
when he walks he leaves the marks on the floor.” It is interesting to note that 
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even now, on the birthday of Krsna (Gokulashtami), womenfolk paint his 
feet from the entrance gate to the interior of the house to denote Krsna’s 
arrival to their homes. 


A very interesting anecdote not mentioned in the Puranas is narrated by 
Periyalvar.® It goes as follows: Simali who pretended to be a friend of Krsna 
learnt the secrets of weaponry from him except that of the discus (chakra). 
Krsna came to know about his wicked intentions and wanted to put an end to 
him. One day, Simali asked Krsna to teach him the use of the chakra. Krsna 
told him that it was not easy like other weapons. But Simali insisted. Krsna 
took the chakra in his finger, threw it up in the air and had it back in his hand. 
Simali also tried likewise. But when the chakra came down, it took his head 
away. 


Andal 


In the works of Andal (also known as Kédai or Géda), Periyalvar’s adopted 
daughter, we see a different kind of sentiment expressed i.e. that of a love- 
lorn maiden for union with her beloved (ndayaka nayaki-bhava). It is described 
as bridal mysticism. Assuming herself as a gopika, Andal pours out her pas- 
sionate love and longing for Krsna in her poems which are charged with her 
intense Krsna-prema. 


Andal, brought up by Periyalvar, himself a great devotee of Krsna, was 
naturally drawn towards Krsna, and expressed her wish to marry him and 
none else. For attaining such a state one must raise oneself above the level of 
ordinary human beings by performing austerities (vratas or nonbu) through 
sincere devotion (bhakti) and complete surrender (prapatti). One such aus- 
terity is known as pavai-nonbu in Tamil. Her popular work Tiruppavai is about 
this nonbu performed by Andal to have the Lord’s grace to do eternal service 
to him. 


Where was she going to perform the nénbu? According to the Visnu 
Purana,” once when Krsna was performing the Rasa-dance with the gopikas, 
he suddenly disappeared, leaving the girls alone. The gépis enticed by the 
beauty and love of Krsna were not able to bear the separation of their lord 
and started enacting Krsna’s childhood sports. One girl, assuming herself as 
Krsna, enacted the Kaliyamardana scene; another pretended as if she were 
killing Dhénuka. By these actions, they had a feeling that they were con- 
stantly in the company of Krsna, though in reality he was not with them. 
Andal by her poetic excellence and imagination brought the whole atmo- 
sphere of Gokula to her native place Srivilliputttir. She assumed Srivilliputtar 
as Tiruvaypadi (Gokulam), the womenfolk of the place as cowherd girls, and 
herself as a gop. She also assumed Vadaperunkdil to be Nandagopa’s palace, 
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the deity of the temple as Krsna and performed the nonbu. This is a classic 
example of the process of localisation of myths that acted as an important 
means to spread of puranic episodes and preserve the tradition in different 
parts of India. 


Besides attaining a good husband the reason for performing the austerity 
was to have regular rains, to have a good harvest, to get more milk from the 
cows for the welfare of the community.” The purpose of the nénbu was to 
secure the blessings of Lord Krsna and to be at his service for ever.”! The 
details of the austerities to be observed to attain the Lord are portrayed in 
this beautiful poem Tiruppavai. 


In another long poem of 143 verses entitled Nacchiyar Tirumoli, Andal 
describes her mystical marriage with Krsna. 


Andal worships Kama (Indian cupid), the God of love, to secure his help 
to have the union with Krsna.” The festival of Kama (tai-nirdadal) was well 
known in Tamilnadu even in the Sangam age. The young and unmarried 
girls used to worship Kama to get a good husband. Andal’s poems give a 
detailed and sequential account of the Kama-Puja. 


Firstly, during the months of Thai-Masi (January-February), she cleaned 
and decorated the streets by which Kama was coming, and prepared the stage. 
She painted the name of Kama on the wall along with his flags, horses, maid- 
ens and also the sugarcane bow and offered beautiful and fragrant flowers to 
Kama and worshipped him. She prayed to him to unite her with the Lord of 
Dwaraka (Tuvara).” 


In the following month, Panguni, Andal celebrated a nonbu to get the 
blessings of Kama. She offered paddy, sugarcane, jaggery and rice to Kama 
and arranged for the recitation of the mantras by the Brahmins. She ate only 
once a day and worshipped Kama three times a day during the nonbu. She 
says “I did all these things to be at the service of Krsna and Kamadeva must 
help me to have the honour of touching the feet of the Lord.”” 


Andal, in a set of ten verses entitled Kiudal Ilaithal, refers to an ancient 
method to find out whether one’s wishes would come true or not. One should 
draw a big circle on sand and inside it many concentric circles should be 
drawn with one’s eyes closed. On counting the number of circles if it was an 
even number then the answer was in the affirmative and if it was an odd 
number it was negative. Andal wants to find out whether she would be united 
with the Lord. She prays for getting an even number to succeed in her ven- 
ture. 


Andal describes to her friend the sweet dream she had in which she mar- 
ried Krsna. The ten verses give a vivid description of a South Indian wed- 
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ding.” The first verse says the Lord as the bridegroom is coming surrounded 
by thousand elephants and celestials including Indra and people welcome 
him with purnakalasa an auspicious symbol. After the grand reception, the 
groom is seated on a decorated dais. 


Andal the bride is dressed with a special wedding saree (kotz) by Durga.” 
Andal is also garlanded by Durga who is a sister of Krsna. In South India, the 
sister of the groom plays an important role in her brother’s wedding. She is 
the one who helps the bride to wear koti even now. Then Andal describes the 
ritual of tying the small yellow threads on the arms of both the bride and the 
groom. It is called kankan. Then in the midst of auspicious music and the 
sound of drums and conches Krsna holds the hand of Andal and the couple 
go round the Agni (fire) to sanctify their relationship. 


Another important ritual follows: The Lord with his beautiful arm picks 
up the foot of Andal and places it on a stone-mortar. This is known as ammi- 
midthithal without which the marriage is incomplete even today. These ten 
verses of Andal describing her dream marriage with Krsna have become so 
famous that they are recited regularly in the marriages in Vaisnava houses of 
Tamilnadu even today. 


Andal, following her father, dedicated her hymns to temples like 
Tiruvengadam, Tirumalirunsolai and Tiruvarangam. She attributes many child- 
hood feats of Krsna to the presiding deities of these temples. She sends the 
clouds, the Koyal bird and the conch as her messengers to Lord Krsna and 
requests him to come and save her life. 


Andal, unable to bear the separation any more, pleads with her people to 
take her to Mathura, or to Gokula, or to the banks of the river Yamuna, or to 
Dwaraka or some other place connected with Krsna to have his darshan, for 
he alone can save her (7NB, 12). 


The last set of ten verses are said to have been sung after Andal had the 
delightful vision of Lord Krsna (Brinddavanathé Kandome). 


Kulasekaralvar 


Kulasekara, the Chera king who turned a saint, was a leading light of the 
Bhakti movement and has written 105 verses, collectively known as Perumal- 
Tirumoli. It is well known that he was a great devotee of Rama. That did not 
prevent him from composing two beautiful decads on Krsna exclusively. 


The 6th decad of his work was composed as a series of complaints of the 
gopikas to Yasoda. They blame Krsna for his infidelity towards them and his 
bundle of lies and deceitful activities. One girl asks him how he could misbe- 
have with her servant-maid.”” Another girl swears that she would not be car- 
ried away by his sugar-coated lies any more.” 
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Kulasekara’s verses contain some unusual and soulful experiences. Of 
the two mothers of Krsna, Dévaki who gave birth to Krsna and Yasoda the 
foster mother, the latter was more fortunate as she could enjoy the pleasure 
of bringing up the divine child and witnessing all the super-human acts of 
the child. Whereas Periyalvar took the role of the foster mother and described 
her joyful experiences with the different stages of child’s life, Kulasékara’s 
sympathies turn towards the less fortunate mother, Dévaki. The Alvar places 
himself in her position and gives expression to her sorrow of not being able 
to bring up her own child. Dévaki was cruelly deprived of the joy of bringing 
up her child. According to the Alvar, when Krsna after killing Kamsa returned 
to Mathura to fulfil his mission, he met his parents for the first time. The real 
mother Dévaki poured out her pent-up feelings to her son. The Alvar used 
this dramatic situation and composed one decad on Dévaki’s inner longing 
for her son. 


Deévaki laments that she did not have the pleasure of listening to the lisp- 
ing words of her child Krsna nor feeding him nor witnessing several of his 
mischievous but delightful pranks like stealing butter and getting caught and 
pretending to apologise and weep.” 


Dévaki tells Krsna, “I was not fortunate enough to see any of your sports 
such as holding up the Govardhana hill as an umbrella, Kuravai and Kudam 
dance, killing of demons, and the Kaliyamardana.” She tells him if he could 
make her see all these feats in any way, she would be grateful indeed.” 


Tondaradipodi Alvar 


Vipranarayana, also known as Tondar-adi-podi (meaning “the dust of the 
feet of a devotee”), has two works Tirumalai and Tirupalli-elucchi to his credit. 
Both the works are in praise of the Lord of Srirangam. He vehemently con- 
demns the caste and class distinctions and extolls the virtues of pure and 
simple devotion and selfless service to the Lord and his devotees. 
Tondaradipodi Alvar spent his life as a garland-maker to the Lord of 
Srirangam, who was none other than Krsna himself. He says, Krsna has cap- 
tured his heart and soul. 


Tirupanalvar 


He belonged to the low caste of street singers, known as Panars in Tamil. 
The Guruparamparai says that Lord Ranganatha, pleased with his devotion, 
asked the head priest of the temple to carry Panar on his shoulders to the 
temple, when the latter was prohibited to enter the temple of Srirangam. 
This is a clear indication of how the people of the high castes were forced to 
recognise the true devotees irrespective of their caste, creed or sex. In his 
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work Amalanddipiran, he pours out his heart to Krsna. He says that Krsna 
stole not only the butter but also the hearts of his devotees. 


Tirumangai Alvar 


Kaliyan, born in Kurayalar near Tirunagari in Sirgali taluk in Tanjore 
district, was a chieftain of Ali Nadu under the Pallavas. He was a contempo- 
rary of Nandivarman Pallavamalla (731-796 A.D.). Later he came to be known 
as Tirumangai Alvar and it is said he spent all his wealth to feed the Bhagavatas 
or the devotees of Visnu and to construct temples for the Lord.*! 


Tirumangai’s poems are classified under six sections, namely, “Periya 
Tirumoli”, “Tirunedunthandakam’, “Tirukuruthandakam’, “Tiruvelukkutirukkat’, 
“Siriya Tirumadal’ and “Periya Tirumadal in the Nalayira-Divya Prabandham, 
thus forming the second major contribution, next only to Nammalvar. Just as 
the works of Nammalvar are regarded as the Four Vedas in Tamil, the works 
of Tirumangai are regarded as the Six Vedangas in Tamil by the Vaisnavas of 
Tamilnadu. 


We get very detailed and repeated descriptions of Krsna stories, running 
through the entire gamut of his works. Among the Alvars, it was Tirumangai 
who was sung about in the largest number of shrines, not only in South, but 
also in North India. We can review a few selected instances and special liter- 
ary forms, to illustrate his deep and abiding devotion to Krsna. 


Many Krsna temples near his place of birth attracted the Alvar. He visited 
them and glorified them in his hymns. They are: Kavalambadi, Parthan Pall, 
Arimeya Vinnagaram in Tirunangur, Therazundur and Chidambaram. We shall 
deal with them briefly. 


Kavalambadi** The name of the place itself denotes the Lord (Krsna) who 
killed the elephant. Many exploits of Krsna such as defeating Indra to get the 
Karpaga tree for Satyabhama and killing the elephant Kuvalayapita are all 
glorified in his verses, dedicated to this temple. 


Parthan Palli Here the Alvar takes the role of the mother and sings hymns on 
the Lord of Parthan Palli, another form of Krsna. 


Arimeya Vinnagar Not far from his birth-place, another Krsna temple which 
evoked Tirumangai’s praise is Ariméya Vinnagar. He describes the Lord ap- 
propriately as Kudamadum Kuttan® (one who danced with the pots). The 
chief idol of the mula vigraha of this temple where Krsna is seated with one 
foot on the pot exactly fits in with his description. 


Tiruvalundur or Therazundiur™ In the decad dedicated to this place where the 
presiding deity is Krsna in the form of a cowherd boy as the name 
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Amaruviyappan indicates, the Alvar, as the nayaki, expresses her love and 
affection for her beloved. 


Tiruchitrakudam (Chidambaram) Here is the famous temple of Nataraja and 
within its complex is the shrine for Visnu as Govindaraja. The processional 
deity is Parthasarathi who is glorified in the hymns of Tirumangai Alvar. 


Besides these, many other Krsna temples such as Tirwvallikeni (in Chennai 
city), an ancient and well-known shrine for Parthasarathi, are celebrated ones: 
Tirukkovalur, Tirukannapuram, Tirukannamangai, Kannan Kabisthalam, 
Tirukannankudi—these five form the Pancha Krsna Kshétras. All these have 
been sung by Tirumangai. In all these songs marked by rich poetry the Alvar 
derives his inspiration from the playful sports of Lord Krsna. 


The Alvar was so possessed with the Krsna consciousness that even when 
he was singing about Srirangam,”® he attributes Krsna stories to the Lord 
Ranganatha. Even obscure incidents (such as rescuing the sons of a Brah- 
min) from the Puranas have found expression in his poems.*° 


The greatness of Krsnavatara is mentioned in a verse which describes 
the aspect of Nara and Narayana and his exposition of the Gita.*’ In the same 
verse the Alvar describes Krsna’s Visvarupa form. 


Tirumangai Alvar has also sung twenty songs in Pillai-tamil form in praise 
of Krsna, like Periyalvar, though not so elaborately. One or two stages of the 
child’s growth have been described.* He repeatedly reminds us of the twin 
aspects of the Lord—the supreme Paratva and the Saulabhya, the easy acces- 
sibility to his devotees. This is the central idea of the Bhagavata philosophy.” 


Madal The most important and noteworthy poems of Tirumangai Alvar, as 
far as our topic is concerned, are the Penya-tirrumadaland Sinya-tirumadalwhich 
are considered as two single poems. Madal or Madalural is an old Tamil cus- 
tom which was practised by the rejected lover to win the heart of his beloved. 
It seems that the love-sick young man without taking bath, food, drink and 
even without sleep, would wander in streets, talking and singing about his 
beloved. At last, when these things fail to win the heart of his girl, he would 
try to commit suicide, right in front of his love. In most cases, it would end up 
in happy union as the girls are invariably moved by the sincere affection and 
love. We get plenty of references to this custom in the Sangam works. It must 
have been a common practice among men in those days. Women were pro- 
hibited to perform madal under any circumstance. The ancient Tamil work 
Tirukkural says: “Even if their love (Kama) is as large as an Ocean, women will 
not resort to madalurthal.*° 


Tirumangai Alvar assumes the role of a gopika, languishing in love for 
Krsna and decides to perform madalurthal. How can the Alvar as a girl prac- 
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tise this? The Alvar himself answers this question. “We have heard that woman 
must not practise madal to get her lover according to Tamil tradition, but I 
shall not accept this and I shall follow the northern (Sanskrit) literary tradi- 
tion (which permits womenfolk to perform madal).” 


In the Striya-tirumadal, the Alvar assumes the role of a maiden (nayaki) 
and describes her romantic encounter with Krsna. She says: “One day when I 
was playing with my friends, a girl came and invited us to come and witness 
the pot-dance performed by a young man whose name was Mal (Visnu). It 
was my bad time that I went there and the result was, I lost my complexion, 
my bangles and even my mind in the bargain.” 


The girl’s mother was shocked to see her daughter in such a pitiable state. 
On the advice of the elders, she consulted a lady soothsayer (Kurattz) to find 
out the real cause of her ailment. The latter examined her and said that she 
was possessed of a divine power and that a black-complexioned person wear- 
ing tulasi (basil leaf) garland and holding the sankha and chakra had taken 
possession of her heart. She also added that he-was none other than the Lord 
who had measured the universe, who lifted the Govardhana hill, who grazed 
the cattle etc. From the description, the mother understood that it was Krsna. 
The girl confesses and explains: “What am I to do? There is no one who can 
help me. How can I forget Krsna when my mouth repeatedly utters his name?” 
She decides to perform the Madalurthal and go about visiting all his sacred 
shrines praying for his mercy and grace, not minding the criticism of the 
public. She also justifies her action by citing the example of Vasavadattai of 
the puranic fame who went with her lover, leaving all her relatives. 


Tirumangai Alvar’s other work Periya-tirumadalis also written on the same 
model with the same sentiments. Thus the madal form, which was common 
in the Ahapporul and secular literature of the Sangam age, was handled by 
the Alvars to show their religious sentiments. 


The puranic stories in Sanskrit were narrated by the Alvars in Tamil for 
the benefit of the common man. Though the percolation of the puranic lore 
can be traced to some extent even in the Sangam literature, its development 
in full-fledged form with emotional and devotional attachment is to be seen 
in the works of the Alvars. The poems of the Alvars dealt with them more 
elaborately and their treatment was with the purpose of highlighting the great- 
ness of Visnu through his various incarnations, particularly Krsna and to 
popularise Bhagavatism. 


Impact of Bhakti Movement 


The liberal religious trends set in motion in the Bhakti period brought 
about some significant developments in the social and religious contexts. 
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The earlier mode of worship with its emphasis on the Védic rituals and 
sacrifices was relegated to the background. In its place came the new Bhakti 
religion. The Alvars did not discard the Védas and gave them their due re- 
gard, but modified their import. They disowned the caste distinctions preva- 
lent in the society. They felt that sincere love, devotion and service to God 
was more important than the status of the worshipper, and the quantity of 
the offerings. They went even a step further and said that the complete sur- 
render to the God’s will was the only way to salvation, and that could be 
attained only by Tondu (Kainkarya in Sanskrit) or service to the idol conse- 
crated in the temples. The icon has become the very life-breath of the temple 
worship. The Alvars considered the idol as an incarnation of Visnu in the 
Kali Age and a new word archavatara was coined by the later Vaisnavites to 
signify this idea. 


As a result, the temple and the icon in it became more and more impor- 
tant. The Alvars were drawn to the holy places of India like Badrinath, Mathura, 
Brindavan, Dwaraka, Ayodhya and Neimisaranya which were associated with 
Krsna and Rama. They visited numerous holy places in Tamilnadu and sang 
in praise of the Lord. They dedicated their hymns to the temples they visited 
and brought them nearer to the hearts and minds of Tamil people by their 
beautiful hymns in Tamil. 


The Tamil term fondu (bodily service) is broad in the sense that it consists 
of many devotional activities such as worshipping the idols, visiting temples, 
seeing the Lord, praising and saluting not only the Lord but also his true 
devotees (adiyars or Bhagavatas). It also includes cleaning the temple, anoint- 
ing and decorating the idol and making offerings, ablutions and gifts. The 
Alvars accepted tondu or service to God and His devotees as total way of life 
which demanded selfless dedication to the Lord in all their actions. In 
Periyalvar’s words he and his family members were marked by the temple 
seal to be the willing slaves of the Lord.*’ Periyalvar and Tondaradipodialvar 
were supplying garlands regularly to the temples of Srivilliputtur and 
Srirangam respectively. Tirumangaialvar is said to have fed the Bhagavatas 
daily and built the compound wall of the Srirangam temple. Thus, for them, 
visiting temples, singing hymns in praise of the Lord, doing bodily services 
and serving the devotees of the Lord were the noblest forms of Bhakti as 
against asceticism. In the fraternity of the Bhagavatas (Tondar-kula) there was 
no place for caste-distinctions. 


Puranic stories were often narrated by the Alvars to glorify the Lord’s 
abundant grace, mercy and readiness to protect his devotees. They also con- 
nected the myths with the local temples. They sought to establish a link be- 
tween the idol and the ancient Puranic myths. It might have also served as a 
reconciliation between the Védic and Puranic ideas and the Bhagavata move- 
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ment. In order to elevate the status of the temple worship and to sanctify the 
idol worship, against the Védic orthodoxy, the Alvars must have thought that 
the association of the temples and the deities with the Puranas or Epics was 
necessary. The result was the development of the process of localisation of 
the puranic episodes in their poems. 


Many new literary forms came up in Tamil during this period, besides the 
continuation of the old literary forms. The tenet of dedicating poems to 
temples is new to Tamil language, introduced by the Alvars. Pillaitamil form 
for the first time is introduced by Periyalvar. We have already seen its nature, 
earlier in this chapter. It was used for religious purpose with a god or a god- 
dess as its central figure. Later on, it came to be used for secular purposes 
having popular personalities as the hero. 


On the other hand, many literary forms which were secular in nature in 
the Sangam Ahapporul tradition were now applied for expressing religious as 
well as spiritual sentiments by the Alvars. The most important of these are the 
madal and the nayaki-bhava. Alvars like Nammialvar, Tirumangai and Andal 
have poured forth many poems of the above types, assuming the role of the 
beloved and appealing to the Lord. The under-current philosophy is the 
longing soul, seeking to be at the feet of the Lord and thus avoid the cycle of 
re-births. 


Royal Efforts 


Along with the temple-worship grew the rituals, festivals and the patron- 
age in the form of endowments. The royal patronage to the Vedic rites and 
yagnas began to decline after the 9th century. During the 7th and 8th centu- 
ries A.D. we see some Pallava and Pandya kings priding themselves with hav- 
ing performed sacrifices such as Vajapeya and Gosahasra. This trend did not 
continue for long. The kings recognised the growing popularity of this move- 
ment at the mass level and wanted to take advantage of it by actively associat- 
ing themselves with the temple movement and extended patronage and sup- 
port to the new form of temple-centred religion. 


Some of the kings like Mahéndravarman I and Ninrasir Nedumaran who 
showed some lenience towards Jainism were also brought back into the 
Brahmanical fold. The Buddhist and Jain influences began to diminish and 
disappear altogether. As a result, the cults of Vaisnavism and Saivism received 
the royal patronage and flourished under the aegis of the rulers. There are 
quite a few complimentary references to the Pandya and Pallava rulers in the 
poems of Periyalvar and Tirumangaialvar. We also have the supporting evi- 
dence in the form of copper plates and inscriptions to show that many of the 
Pandya and Pallava rulers called themselves as Parama Bhagavatas and Parama 
Mahesvaras. 
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Pandyas 


The Pandyas of Madurai, as pointed out in the first chapter, followed the 
tradition of associating themselves with the Pandavas of Mahabharata. We get 
many such references even in the Sangam corpus and later on in their cop- 
per plates. One of the Pandya rulers who was a Vaisnava was Varaguna I. His 
minister was known as Maran Kari or Madhura Kavi. He was a Vaisnava and 
was responsible for excavating a cave temple for Narasimha in Anaimalai 
near Madurai.” Some scholars think that he became the disciple of Nammalvar 
and later came to be known as Madhurakavi-alvar. The ten verses sung in 
praise of his guru Nammalvar are included in the Four Thousand collection. 
In the very first verse he mentions his deep reverence to Krsna. 


Varaguna Pandya I (A.D. 770) is referred to as Parama-vaisnava in his 
Srivaramangala copper plates. He was followed by Srimaran Sri Vallaban who 
ruled from A.D. 835 to 885. He was also a Vaisnava. According to the 
Guruparampara,”’ Periyalvar established the supremacy of Visnu in the court 
of Srivallabha and was honoured by the Pandya king. The king was also known 
as Ko-Nedumaran and Srimaran. Periyalvar refers to him as a devotee and 
patron of the temple of Krsna at Tirumalirunsolai. His son Parantaka 
Viranarayana succeeded him to the throne. He was the author of 
Dalavaypuram copper plates in which the invocatory verse is dedicated to 
Visnu.?* 


Pallavas of Kanchi 


The Pallava kings with their capital at Kanchi ruled over the 
Tondaimandalam and most of the Cholamandalam for nearly 4 to 5 centu- 
ries. Though the Pallava kings generally patronised both Vaisnavism and 
Saivism without any difference, some of the kings seem to have favoured 
Saivism and some Vaisnavism. Many kings had names like Visnugopa, Simha 
Visnu, Simhavarman and Narasimhavarman. Many of the kings called them- 
selves as Parama Bhagavatas.* An inscription of 7th century A.D. contains the 
eulogy of the king Simhavarman who is stated to have been born in the Pallava 
family as God Visvaksena (Visnu) was born in the Vrsni race. They built many 
temples for Visnu and Krsna. Most of their copper plates begin with invocatory 
verses dedicated to Visnu. The Pallava kings’ contribution to Vaisnavism was 
great and often praised by the Alvars like Tirumangai. From the Tandan 
Thottam and Kasakkudi copper plates we know that the king Nandivarman 
II was a Visnu-bhakta. The copper plate says that a village was given as a grant 
to 308 well-versed Brahmins and arrangement was made for conducting a 
discourse on the Mahabharata in the temple premises. Vaikunta Perumal 
temple of Kanchi was built by him. It contains many beautiful sculptures of 
Krsna theme. 
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Chola Kings 


The Chola kings were invariably Saivites. However, during their period 
(c. 850-1250 A.D.) temples for Visnu in general and independent temples 
for Krsna in particular came to be constructed. (This is discussed in detail in 
Chapter IV.) There are also epigraphical references to the popularity of Krsna 
worship during the Chola period. An inscription ascribable to A.D. 922 from 
Erode says that the people of a whole nddu paid some cesses for instituting 
the worship of Krsna in a Visnu temple in the place. The great Chola king 
Rajaraja I, though an ardent Saivite, arranged for the installation and wor- 
ship of the image of Vasudeva in the Great Temple, Thanjavur and a few 
other places like Tirunelveli.°° The Chola kings like Kulottunga I and Vikrama 
Chola gave tax-free land grants to many Visnu temples such as Srirangam. 
Their queens also donated gardens and jewels to the temple of Srirangam. 
Several inscriptions speak about the services done by the Chola ministers to 
Visnu temples. A general by name Naraloka Vira donated a fruit garden for 
Krsna shrine at Kanchi.” The inscriptional evidences show the continued 
royal patronage even in the time of the Cholas. It further became stronger in 
the time of the Hoysalas and the Vijayanagar kings. 


Thus, the newly revived and modified form of Vaisnavism became stron- 
ger on one side by the support of royal patronage and on the other side the 
growing popularity of the Tamil hymns of the Alvars. The devotional lyrics of 
the Alvars were collected, codified and introduced in the temple service by 
Natamuni in 10th century A.D. The Tamil hymns came to be treated with 
reverence as Dravida-Veda on par with the Védas, and were introduced in the 
temple rituals, along with the Védas. Many grants were given for the recita- 
tion of the poems of the Alvars. A Pandyan inscription mentions the recita- 
tion of the hymns of Andal (Kodaipattu) before the deity in the temple at 
Alagar Koil.®’ 


Another inscription of Kulottunga CholaI, dated in 1085 A.D., in Srirangam 
temple registers the gift of lands by an army commander Ayar Kolundu 
Chakrapani for the recitation of Tiruppavai and Tiruvaymoli in the temple.* 


The Tamil hymns have in due course become an inseparable part of the 
temple worship. Whenever the deity is taken out in procession, the Tamil 
scholars go in front reciting the verses and the Védic reciters would follow 
the deity. The belief is that while the Védas go in search of God, the latter 
goes after the sacred Tamil hymns of His devotees. Besides this, during each 
temple ritual appropriate hymns are sung. For example, during the bathing 
ritual (Tirumanjanam), Periyalvar’s Niradal poems are recited. The temple 
rituals are incomplete without the recitation of the Tamil hymns of the Alvars. 
They have also been introduced in the marriage rituals and other social func- 
tions of the Vaisnava community.” 
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Madanagopala, Kanchi. 
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Vastrapaharana scene, Kanchi. 


Vastrapaharana scene, Kanchi. 


Rajamannar, Chennai Museum. 
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69. Vastrapaharana scene, Vellore. 


74. Rajagopala with consorts, Adikudi. 
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Vastrapaharana scene, Tiruvadandai. 


80. Krsna and gopi, Kanchipuram. 


77. Rajamannar, Nilappadai. 


79. Holi festival scene, Srirangam. 


82. Gitacharya, Perambalur. 83. Gitacharya, Ennaiyiram. 


86. Anantakrsna, Nagarkoil. 


87. Vittaladéva, Kanchipuram. 
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The later Vaisnava dchdaryas (Teachers) wrote elaborate commentaries 
(Vyakhyanas) on the poems of the Alvars. They gave regular discourses in the 
temple premises, thus popularising their ideals and philosophy. The impor- 
tance of their commentaries for the continuity of Visnu/Krsna devotion in 
Tamilnadu is discussed in the next chapter. 


Several Sanskrit works were written on the basis of Alvars’ Tamil hymns. 
Many scholars are of the opinion that the Bhagavaia Purana was probably 
written in South India and it shows many influences from the Bhakti move- 
ment of the Alvars. They cite internal evidences in the BGP which make refer- 
ence to the people of Dravida-désa for their devotion and to many holy places 
in South India (F. Hardy). 


We also have a post-factum prophecy in the BGP' stating that many great 
devotees of Vasudéva would be born in the Tamil country on the banks of the 
rivers Kaveri, Tamaraparni, Palar, Vaigai and Periyar. According to Van 
Buitenen this awareness of the BGP about the appearance of the Tamil saints 
namely the Alvars and their poems in praise of Lord Krsna provides the termi- 
nus post-quem for the work that it must have been written soon after the Vaisnava 
movement in South India.'*' Another explanation would be that the refer- 
ences cited above were the later additions to the original BGP text. 


Above all, the BGP stands even today as a testament for the Bhagavatism 
and it echoes all the sentiments, emotions, and philosophy of the Tamil 
saints—Alvars. For the Alvars and the BGP the world was the manifestation of 
Visnu with emphasis on Krsna as the most perfect avatara (purnavatara). 


The other works in Sanskrit and manipravala that owe their inspiration to 
the Alvars’ hymns are discussed in the next chapter. 
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Chapter III 


KRSNA IN THE 
POST-BHAKTI RELIGION 
AND LITERATURE 


Introduction 


t is interesting to see how Krsna theme continued to receive an 
honoured place in the hearts and minds of the Tamil poets, philoso- 
phers, preceptors and the common people. Numerous works in Tamil, 
Sanskrit and the manipravala language have come down to us which 
sing the glory of Krsna and his multi-faceted personality. These works 
can be reviewed under two categories: (1) works of the Vaisnava preceptors 
(acharyas) particularly their commentaries in the manipravala style and 
(2) the other general works of non-religious nature. The first category is of 
specialised character found in the writings of Ramanuja and his successors 
which constitute an important corpus and source for the Sri-Vaisnava theol- 


Ogy. 
Srivaisnava Commentaries 


The post-bhakti Vaisnava religion in Tamilnadu was marked by the elabo- 
rate exposition and institutionalisation of the ideas and philosophy of the 
Alvars. A galaxy of illustrious preceptors like Nathamuni, Yamunacharya, 
Ramanuja, Embar, Kurésa, Parasara Battar, Nanjiyar, Nampillai, Pillai 
Lokacharya, Vedanta Désika, Manavala Mahamuni and a host of later schol- 
ars carried on the bhakti or the bhagavata tradition and expounded its tenets 
through their voluminous commentaries (vyadkhydnas) and discourses 
(upanyasas or pravachanas) in the temples and the seminaries (mathas). Some 
of their works were written in Sanskrit, some in Tamil and yet others in the 
manipravala style—a free mixture of Sanskrit and Tamil languages. If the 
sentiments of the Alvars can be described as emotional bhakti, those of the 
Acharyas can be described as intellectual discourse on bhakti-marga. 


In Tamil literary history, the period is often called ‘the age of commen- 
taries’. A series of brilliant commentaries were written by the successive gen- 
erations each elaborating the inner meanings of the Tamil hymns of the 
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Alvars. Great scholars as they were in Sanskrit and Tamil lore, they expounded 
the Tamil prabandhas and correlated and synthesised them with rich Sanskrit 
sources like the Védas, the Upanishads, the epics, the puranas and the Bhagavat 
Gita in a very unique and delectable style called manipravala. Their main idea 
was to enjoy and explain the depth and the beauty of Alvars’ Tamil hymns 
and the subtleties of their thought and expression. Rightly have they been 
called the Ubhaya védantins, exponents of the Sanskrit and Tamil Vedas. In 
their works too, we find Krsna theme dominating as indeed it did in the 
works of the Alvars. The Bhagavat Gita and possibly the Bhagavata Purana in 
particular profoundly influenced them. They considered these works and 
also the Ramayana as extolling the bhakti and prapatti-marga (path of surren- 
der)—the path shown by the Alvars. Indeed, they treated them as Saranagati- 
granthas. They gave new interpretations to the ancient works like the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata and the Gita in the light of the Tamil hymns of the Alvars 
with emphasis on love, service, devotion and surrender. They were also keen 
to controvert Sankara’s theory of attributeless God (nirguna-brahmam) , theory 
of illusion (maya-vada), the path of knowledge (jwana-marga) and non-dual- 
ism (advaita). We see in the works of Ramanuja a different theory based on 
the concepts of Saguna-brahmam (God with attributes), reality of the world, 
bhakti-marga and qualified monism (visistadvaita). They also held the Tamil 
language as worthy of equal veneration and a worthy path to salvation. It is 
not our concern here to trace the history of Visistadvaita philosophy or its 
theology; we would endeavour to demonstrate how Krsna and his teachings 
in the Gita were central to their philosophy. Krsna as a lovable and divine 
child looms large in the works of the Alvars; but in the works of the acharyas, 
this aspect is overshadowed by Krsna as a supreme teacher of the Bhagavat 
Gita and the quintessence of Vedanta. 


Nathamuni (824-924) 


The first among the Vaisnava theologians of this period was Nathamuni. 
He was a native of Kattumannarkoil (in South Arcot District) where there is 
an ancient temple for Krsna as the shepherd king (mannar). Fascinated by 
the Tamil hymns of the Alvars on the greatness of Visnu, he was the first to 
collect and codify the hymns and arrange for their recital in some temples. 
He recognised their importance and extolled them as the Dravida-Véda. 


Yamuna (c. 953) 


His name in Tamil Yamunaitturaivar means ‘who is the lord of Yamuna’ 
i.e. Krsna. Grandson of Nathamuni, he was also known as Alavandar. His 
name and his works show his devotion and reverence to Krsna. He popularised 
the teachings of Krsna through his well-known work Gitasangraha. In another 
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work Agamapramanya, he ably espouses the cause of the Bhagavatas and de- 
fends the validity of the Pancharatra dgamas and temple worship against the 
criticisms from the pure Veidikas, the orthodox adherents of the Védic mode 
of worship." His Stotraratna is a poem of seventy stanzas in praise of Visnu and 
the doctrine of self-surrender as the path to salvation. He lived in Srirangam 
during the middle of the 10th century. According to the Vaisnava tradi- 
tion, he is said to have chosen Ramanuja to carry on his teachings. 
Ramanuja was greatly influenced by his works. 


Ramanwa (1017-1137) 


He is considered the greatest exponent of Sri Vaisnavism and 
Visistadvaita philosophy. Following the footsteps of the Alvars, he 
preached the liberal socio-religious tenets of Bhagavatism and stood 
for the integration of the lower castes in the religious scheme. He was 
profoundly influenced by Krsna’s personality and teachings as attested 
by his brilliant Sanskrit works like the Gita-Bhashya and the Gadyatraya. 
He differed from Sankara’s theory of advaita or non-dualism, maya vada 
(world as an illusion), nirgunabrahmam (God without attributes) and 
put forth a strong argument for Visistadvaita. 


According to him, the Brahmam or universal God is full of auspicious 
qualities and compassion and approachable by sincere devotion (bhakti) and 
concentration on the supreme personality and divine qualities of Lord Visnu. 
Ramanuja glorified the Gita as it expounds the idea of avatara the central 
idea of which is that God descends to earth in human form out of his love for 
humanity. He defines bhakti as that which comes through “discrimination, 
control of passions, habitual practice of religious disciplines, sacrifice, purity, 
strength and control of excessive joy”. His sentiments show clearly the influ- 
ence of the Gita on Ramanuja. According to his disciple Amudanar, who has 
written 100 verses in Tamil on Ramanuja (Ramanuja-nutrandadi), he delved 
deep into the Gita and brought out the essence of Krsna’s teachings for the 
benefit of humanity.” Every day, he used to recite the Tamil verses of Andal’s 
Tiruppavai in praise of Krsna and hence was known as Tiruppavai-Jiyar. 


All the works of Ramanuja were written in Sanskrit and through them he 
could put across his philosophy to the whole of India. He could spread his 
Bhakti religion in North India, only through Sanskrit. Following Ramanuja 
many Vaisnava scholars wrote their works in Sanskrit. 


Tiruvarangattu Amudanar 


He was a disciple of Ramanuja. He was doing daily service to Srirangam 
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temple. In his Ramanuja-Nitrandadi, a Tamil work of great beauty, he speaks 
of the greatness of Krsna as a source of solace and refuge for the good and 
the devoted. He points out how he went to the rescue of Dharma (Yudhistra) 
and his brothers (Pandavas) his ar. ent devotees and protected them against 
the wicked Kauravas.** In another verse he mentions how Ramanuja was 
steeped in devotion to Krsna and the Bhagavata philosophy. He also pays 
tribute to Ramanuja for disseminating the teachings of Krsna. 


Kurattalvar 


Kurattalvar was a close associate of Ramanuja and he wrote beautiful San- 
skrit poems in praise of Visnu. In his work Adimanushastavam, there are nearly 
25 verses, dealing with Krsna theme. The Puttana episode, Sakatasura-vadha 
and the felling of the maruda trees are extolled by him. He was also greatly 
impressed by the Lord’s easy accessibility. The Alvar wonders how Krsna who 
was beyond the comprehension of the yogis became such an earthly character 
as to steal butter in the houses of cowherds! 


“Why Krsna, who can rescue his devotees from the bonds of life and birth, 
allowed himself to be bound by a rope for stealing butter?” 


The Alvar says, “The very aim of Krsnavatara was to show his quality of 
easy accessibility (saulabhya) hiding his supreme status (paratva).” He further 
asks him “why did you show your divinity in between like the lifting of the 
Govardhana hill when you wanted to hide it and be as human as possible?” 


Kurattalvar says: “There is one consoling fact for us who were not fortu- 
nate enough to see Krsna and his sports. The places associated with him like 
the Yamuna river, Govardhana, Vrindavana and Mathura can all be seen even 


” 


now. 


He laments that if he were born even as an inanimate object in Brindavan 
during Krsna’s time he would have escaped from the cycle of births. 


In one of the concluding verses, the Alvar distinguishes Krsna themes 
into two categories: the acts of heroism like Kamsa-vadha; and acts of humil- 
ity. He says that the latter are always loved better by us. 


His another work Sundarabhahustavam deals with Krsna theme at consid- 
erable length. The verses from 107 to 117 deal with Krishna theme. In an 
interesting analysis of Krsna’s life, he states that Krsna had two mothers, and 
two fathers and belonged to two communities (kulas) and in that order two 
wives, one from the Kshatriya community (Rukmini) and another from the 
Yadavakula (Nappinnai). This is cited to show how deeply he was immersed 
in the analysis of Krsna’s life and teachings. 
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Parasara Battar 


Kurattalvar’s son was Battar. He lived in Srirangam and was well known 
for his brilliant discourses in the temple and his famous commentary on the 
Visnu-Sahasranama. Another important work of his was the Rangardjastava on 
Sri Ranganatha. Describing Lord Ranganatha’s beautiful appearance, he re- 
fers to the ornaments that are adorning the Lord’s chest and says along with 
his usual basil (tulasi) garland, kaustuba and the Vaijayanthi-hara there are 
also some of the ornaments he wore during the time of Krsnavatara. He says 
amat-tali, pulinagam and Panchayuda-hara which were presented by Yasoda to 
her son Krsna, are still to be seen worn by Lord Ranganatha. These orna- 
ments remind us of the Lord’s humble origin and the folk customs. On the 
other hand, the other precious jewellery reminds us of his supreme divinity 
(paratva). 


When Battar describes the greatness of the Lord’s divine feet, he glorifies 
the feet which moved in Brindavan. The tiny feet danced in Brindavan ac- 
cording to the rhythmic sound of the churning of the curd by his mother. 
Above all, the feet when they are asked whether they would like to be placed 
on the heads of the Devas, or would they prefer to serve as a messenger to 
devotees, “they are readily willing to go as a messenger. They will dance in joy 
even at the thought of being a messenger of a devotee.” 


In another verse, Battar describes beautifully the effect of Krsna’s flute on 
both living and non-living things. On hearing the sweet music played by Krsna 
on the flute on the banks of the river Yamuna, the hard mountain became 
soft, fire became cold, the poison in the snakes began to disappear and in its 
place came the nectar, and above all, the ferocious tigers and the harmless 
cows were standing side by side. There was not a single thing which had not 
been touched and well ordered by the divine music. 


Pillai Perumal Iyengar 


He was a contemporary of Parasara Battar, who lived in the 12th century 
A.D. His original name Alagiya Manavala-dasar was lovingly changed by the 
poet as Pillai-Perumal, ‘the child-god’ a significant name of Krsna. 


He has written Ashta-prabandhas consisting of eight separate works. Of 
these Thiruvarangattu-malai speaks of Krsna legends in about 25 stanzas. Krsna 
the Almighty doing the humble and subservient role as a messenger of the 
Pandavas, dining at Vidura’s place, protecting Draupati’s chastity and teach- 
ing Gita to Partha form the theme of these poetic outpourings. Iyengar also 
refers to a number of peculiar episodes related to Krsna’s boyhood. He re- 
fers to dance-forms namely marakkal-kuttu or poykkal kuttu performed by Krsna. 
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He narrates an interesting story related to the birth of Balarama and Krsna. 
When the whole world was filled with sinners and demons, Bhudévi went and 
appealed to Narayana. The Lord took out two hairs from his body, a white 
one and a black one and assured Bhudévi that they would be born to Dévaki 
and save the earth. Thus the fair-coloured Balarama and the dark-complex- 
ioned Krsna were born on this earth. 


Many fascinating episodes are told and retold about Krsna, his various 
playful acts of stealing butter and ghee steal our hearts too. Here, Pillai 
Perumal Iyengar narrates yet another interesting story of Krsna. A cowherd 
girl caught Krsna stealing butter and with a rope tied him to a wooden mor- 
tar and went to Yasoda to complain, taking her own child with her. When she 
just opened her mouth to report to Yasoda, a strange thing happened. Her 
own child became Krsna and in Krsna’s place was her child tied to the mor- 
tar! 


In another verse, Iyengar says that when a cowherd woman beat Krsna 
with a big wooden mallet, the whole universe which was kept safely inside his 
stomach was beaten. 


There is another very interesting incident referred to by the poet. Krsna, 
as usual, was found stealing butter by Yasoda who wanted to punish him. 
Krsna escaped from her, started running and Yasoda was chasing him. On 
the way, Krsna saw an old cowherd namely Dadhi Pandava having a huge 
mud pot (thal) with him. Krsna requested him to allow him to hide in the 
pot and asked him to tell Yasoda that he had not seen Krsna. Dadhi Pandava 
obliged and did so. The old man realising the true form of the supreme 
divinity thus agreed on the condition that Krsna would give salvation in re- 
turn not only to him but also to his kith and kin and even to the mud pot. 
Helpless Krsna gave mukti to them all as wished for. Iyengar alludes to this 
beautiful episode which is mentioned in the Brahma Vaivartapurana and also 
by Periyalvar. 


Periyavachan Pillai 


Periyavachan Pillai, known as “Vyakhyana Chakravarti” (king of commen- 
tators) for his great contribution in the field of commentaries on the Nalayira 
Divya Prabandha. He was born in A.D. 1228. He was a great devotee of Krsna. 
His other names were Krsna Pada and Krsna Suri. In his commentaries, he 
establishes the superiority of the Bhagavata-dharma through bhakti, over the 
Védic practices. 


For instance, Periyavachan Pillai compares the Bhagavatas to the tasty 
curd and the others to the insipid butter milk. While commenting on Krsna’s 
act of kicking the butter milk pot and eating the curd,’ Periyavachan Pillai 
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says, Krsna does not like curd and the butter milk to be kept side by side and 
he accepts only the curd i.e. Bhagavatas. This is only one of the numerous 
references to Krsna’s greatness found in his works. 


Pillai Lokacharya 


Pillai Lokacharya, son of Vadakku Thiruvidi Pillai, was another great 
Vaisnava scholar who lived in Srirangam and wrote works like Srivachana- 
Bhushana and Mummutchupadi in the manipravala style. 


His work Srivachana-Bhushana contains brilliant exposition of the path of 
surrender (Saranagati-marga). He quotes from the Ramayanaand Mahabharata 
to support his views. He cites the example of Draupati’s total surrender to 
Krsna when she was disrobed and humiliated in the court of the Kauravas 
and how Krsna answered her prayers. 


His work Snvachana-Bhushana consists of 461 sutrasand one of them states, 
“while Ramayana speaks about the greatness of Sita, who was imprisoned by 
Ravana, the Mahabharata tells the greatness of Krsna who accepted the humble 
role of a messenger.” 


Vedanta Désika (1268-1369) 


Vedanta Désika, a versatile scholar, poet and preceptor, lived in 
Kanchipuram in the middle of 13th-14th century. He was the author of over 
a hundred works both in Sanskrit and Tamil. His two Sanskrit works which 
are most relevant to our studies are the Yadavabhyudayam and Gopalavimsati, 
the former is a long kavya and the latter is a shorter one with a string of 22 
devotional songs. 


Yadavabhyudayam 


It is a kavya on the lines of Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa. It is also called Krsna- 
bhyudaya. It has 24 cantos written in a variety of metres and imageries. It 
covers the life-history of Krsna in great detail and each canto is devoted to 
an important episode like the birth of Krsna, lifting of the Govardhana hill, 
killing of Kési and Kamsa, marriage with Rukmini and Satyabhama, Sisupala- 
vadha, Narakasura-vadha, marriage with 16,000 gopastris (cowherd girls), his 
journey to Dwaraka, his preaching of the Gita etc. The work holds a high 
place in the history of Sanskrit literature. It has a fine commentary also by 
Appaya Dikshitar. 


In his work Védanta Désika has followed the nayaka-nayaki-bhava adopted 
by the Alvars earlier. He says in a verse that the only feeling possible for a 
votary contemplating on Krsna, the abode of infinite beauty and bliss, is the 
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feeling a woman has for her lover. His work has been aptly described as a 
“love epic”.° He has devoted a canto for the rasa-lila dance. 


Vedanta Désika was equally inspired by Krsna as a supreme teacher 
(Gitacharya) as seen from his two works Gitd-tatparya chandrika and the Gitartha- 
Sangraharaksha. The former is a commentary and defence of Ramanuja’s Gita 
Bhashya and the latter is a commentary on Yamunacharya’s work Gitartha- 
Sangraha. 


Védanta Désika’s Gopdalavimsati is a shorter poem on Krsna and is particu- 
larly noted for his description of the beauty of Krsna’s navanita-natya (butter- 
dance). 


Manavala Mahamuni (1370-1443) 


He was a renowned scholar in Sanskrit and Tamil. He was a native of the 
Pandyan country. He wrote a number of popular works. His commentary on 
Periyalvar’s work Tiruppallandu is well known. Particularly incisive are his com- 
ments on Krsna’s playful acts at Gokulam. He recalls one interesting inci- 
dent. Once, Krsna after having eaten all the butter kept in his house and 
without leaving any trace of the theft pretended to be asleep. His mother 
Yasoda returned home and checked the stores and found the butter pots 
empty. Suspecting Krsna as the culprit, she simply uttered the word “butter”. 
Before she could complete her sentence, child Krsna exclaimed “Mother, I 
have nothing to do with the theft” exposing his guilty conscience! Manavala 
Mahamuni draws on many such interesting incidents to make his commen- 
tary alive. His commentary is often quoted by the Srivaisnava scholars in their 
discourses on the Bhagavata. 


One important point may be noted in conclusion. The lively commentar- 
ies combined with the philosophy contained in the works of the Acharyas 
mentioned above were not simply in the books to be read only by the learned. 
By a unique system of discourses (upanyasas), which is kept alive to this day, 
they were disseminated to the wider public in the temple courtyard. Those 
discourses were largely attended by people of all castes and hence they served 
to popularise the tenets of the Alvars, the Bhagavata school and the 
Visistadvaita philosophy. 


Other Works 


Perundeévanar’s Bharata-Venba 


Perundévanar, a poet belonging to the times of Nandivarma Pallava III 
(9th century), wrote the Bharatam in Tamil. Only 600 verses are available at 
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present. The extant portions include the whole of the Udyoga and Bhishma- 
parvas and part of Drona-parva. It consists of poems in venba metre inter- 
spersed with prose passages. His language and sentiments closely resemble 
those of the Alvars. The poet was certainly influenced by the Bhakti cult 
centring around Krsna and thus he echoes the same sentiments in many 
places. His description of Arjuna’s surrender to Krsna looks more like the 
Alvars’ approach to Krsna. Epithets which are Vaisnava in spirit like Mayavan, 
Emberuman and Kadalvannan are frequently used by. Pérundévanar also. 


Like the Alvars, the poet is captivated by simplicity of Lord Krsna who 
went as a messenger to the Kaurava court. It is interesting to note that the 
poet follows the Alvars in another aspect also of composing hymns in praise 
of the sacred temples. Each day of the Bharata war begins with invocatory 
verses in praise of holy places like Tennarangam (Srirangam), Tirumalai 
(Tirupati), Tiruattiyur (Kanchipuram) and Dirumialunsolaioalat. 


In numerous places Perundévanar praises Krsna as the supreme Lord 
(Paramporul). He glorifes him as the mother of the earth and space.° Like 
Nammalvar he also says that Krsna is Wind, Fire, he is also Thunder, he is the 
Sun, he is the Vedas, he is all the four directions and he is the very life of all 
the living things.’ 


Jayangondar’s Kalingattuparani 


A war poem par excellence is the Kalingatts:parani written: by Jayankondar 
the poet laureate of Kulottunga Chola I. It is considered as a masterpiece in 
Tamil literature known for its majestic style and diction. It vividly describes 
Kul6ttunga’s expedition to Kalinga (Orissa) and the victorious battles he won 
there. He aptly compares it with the Mahabharata war and says Krsna the hero 
of that war came as Kulottunga to glorify the ios Sa race) of the 
Cholas. : . 


Sri Bhattanar’s Paramartha-Darsanam 


The first ever translation of the Bhagavat Gita into Tamil was written by 
Sri Bhattanar in the 13th century. The work was named as Paramartha- 
Darsanam. The introductory verse says that Mayon who preached the Giztd in 
Sanskrit was born in Chema-nagar as Bhattanar to render his own work into 
Tamil. Two of the four invocatory verses sing in praise ‘of Lord Krsna as 
Parthasarathi. 


Vili-Bharatam (c. A.D. 1400) 


Villi-Bhavatam is a popular and major work in Tamil written by Villiputturar, 
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It is a beautiful re-rendering of the epic Mahabharata story in a poetic form in 
more than 4300 verses. The author was born in Saniyur in Thirumunaippadi 
region in a Vaisnavite family. His father was Veeraraghavacharya, a Vaisnava 
Brahmin. 


Villiputtirar clearly states that his sole reason for writing the Bharata story 
in Tamil is to have an opportunity to sing the glories of Krsna (Madhava) in 
the work. He begins each chapter with invocatory verses on Krsna. His in- 
debtedness to the Alvars is evident from his reverential references to 
Thirumangai Alvar, Nammalvar and Thondaradipodi. 


He frequently refers to many of the sports of Krsna’s childhood like Putana- 
vadha, Chakatasura-vadha, Kamsa-vadha, and also his later achievements like 
the bringing of the Parijata tree. The poet carefully remembers to refer to 
Nappinnai whom Krsna married after subjugating seven bulls. 


Like the Alvars, Villiputturar too showers innumerable epithets in beauti- 
ful Tamil to describe Krsna such as Karumugil-vannan (dark coloured), Ka- 
mala-kannan (the lotus eyed), Kanya-Kovalan (black shepherd), Yadhukula- 
nayakan (hero of yadhu-vamsa), Mayon and Mégameéniyan (one whose body 
is like the clouds). The poet, like the Alvars, glorifies Krsna as the supreme 
being, as the Lord of all the dévas including Indra,’ as the very seed for the 
Védas"” and as the ultimate soul who is beyond even thousand Védas."! 


This work occupies a high place in the history of Tamil literature for its 
rhythmic flow of the poetic language and eloquent comparisons, impressive 
imagery and dramatisation. Scholars have often compared this work with the 
Kamba Ramayana for its epic style. In Tamilnadu, this Tamil version of the 
Mahabharata has become so popular that its verses are freely used in the street 
dramas (Theru-kuthu) of the Mahabharata regularly held in the villages. Par- 
ticularly, the passages describing the Kurukshétra war which are couched in 
words sounding like the rattling of the chariot and the thundering of the 
war-drums are extremely popular in the street dramas which are seen and 
enjoyed by thousands of the village folks. 


Ottakkuthar 


Ottakkuthar was a court poet of the Chola kings Vikrama Chola, 
Kulottunga II and Rajaraja II. His work Mivar-Ula gives us historical facts of 
his period. Ula is one of the six main types of prabandhas. It sings about the 
seven stages of women and their love for the hero (here the king) when he is 
taken in a procession through the streets. The woman of terivai stage sum- 
mons the street singers and asks them to enact the episodes of Krsna’s child- 
hood. They play on the flute and dance as Krsna did on the hoods of Kaliya 
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and with the pots, recalling all the while the identification of the Chola king 
with Krsna. David Shulman says: “Thus the tenvai and her bards sing of Krsna, 
here the mythic model for the king (with the gopis cast in the role of the 
Chola women), the latter is present in their minds as an ideal image of the 
lover who is nevertheless physically remote, unattainable at best, the sub- 
stance of a dream.”’* Thus, even later poets followed the same tradition of 
equating their rulers with Lord Krsna, the romantic hero. 


The excerpts given above are only select examples to show how Krsna 
theme was continuously handled by the Tamil poets and writers in different 
contexts. There are many more works which incidentally mention Krsna and 
his greatness all of which cannot be presented here. For instance, the great 
Tamil poet Kamban in his immortal epic Ramdavatara (popularly called the 
Kamba-Ramayana) refers to Krsna in endearing terms as an avatara of Visnu. 
Similarly, Arunagirinathar who was an ardent devotee of Lord Muruga (or 
Subrahmania) and sang such beautiful poems like Tiruppugal, Kandar 
Alankaram, etc. frequently pays his homage to Krsna or Madhava, the uncle 
of his favourite deity Muruga. This is an example to show how reverence to 
Krsna transcended sectarian differences. 


Subrahmanya Bharati, considered the father of the renaissance move- 
ment in modern Tamil poetry, was a great devotee of Krsna. His composi- 
tions on Krsna in simple and mellifluous Tamil have become extremely popu- 
lar in Tamilnadu. He described Kannan (Krsna) as his inseparable compan- 
ion and his beloved, his servant, his teacher, his God and composed songs on 
each one of these aspects. He has selectively translated the Bhagavat Gita in 
Tamil and emphasised the action or Karma-yoga as the surest means to attain 
freedom from the British rule. He also wrote his famous long poem Panchali- 
Sabdam in which he dramatises Panchali or Draupadi’s vow to avenge the 
humiliation done to her by Duryodhana and his brothers. He compares 
Mother India to Panchali and the Duryodhana brothers to the British rulers 
and beautifully interprets this epic episode in the context of India’s struggle 
for freedom. 


Thus from the Sangam age to Subrahmanya Bharati, Krsna’s life and teach- 
ings have been a source of inspiration for the Tamil people at different levels 
—religious, philosophical and literary. 


In the folk literature at the village level too the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana are perhaps the most popular epic stories in Tamilnadu as indeed 
they are in the rest of India. We get numerous inscriptions referring to the 
endowments made to the temples for discourses or reading of the Mahabharata 
in the temples. The rendering of the epic in Tamil by Perundevanar in the 
9th century and Villiputturar in the 15th century increased its popularity 
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further. The Villiputtirar Bharatam even today holds the ground and is freely 
used in the street-dramas (therukiithu) in the villages. The village people are 
very much familiar with the characters of the epic and in fact the personal 
names of the people are very often after the noble characters of the epic like 
Krsna, Balarama, Arjuna, Dharma. Temples for Dharmaraja (Yudhistra) and 
his noble wife Draupadi or Panchali are to be found in numerous villages of 
Tamilnadu clearly indicating the widespread influence of the Mahabharata 
epic and the life of Krsna even at the folk level. 


Krsna Theme in Dance, Drama and Music 


Krsna’s fascinating life and sports became favourite themes for musical 
compositions and dance forms. Particularly, the Kaveri basin became the 
cradle of interesting music and dance schools during the reigns of the Nayak 
and Mahratta rulers (with Tanjavur as the capital) i.e. from 16th to 18th 
centuries. Many of the kings of these lineages, besides being patrons of arts 
and literature, were themselves scholars and music composers. 


Vijayaraghava Nayak (1634-1673) was a trend setter in the yaksagana dance 
and drama tradition. Among his twenty and odd dramas many were on Krsna 
theme like Kaliyamardana, Krsna-Vilasamu and Putana-Haranamu. The famous 
composer Kshetrajna (1610-1685) stayed in his court and composed several 
of his padas, popular in carnatic music and dances. As pointed out by B. 
Natarajan, the family deity of Tanjavur Nayaks was Rajagopala (Krsna) of 
Mannarkudi in Tanjavur district. Sahaji II, the Mahratta ruler of Tanjavur, 
was another prolific composer and he wrote several kritis on many deities 
including Rajagopala of Mannarkudi.'® 


The Melattur Bhagavata-Méla and the Bhajana-sampradaya traditions that 
became strong in Tanjavur region in places like Melattur, Varahur, Uttukkadu 
and Sulamangalam deserve special mention. Great exponents of 
Namasankirtana tradition like Sridhara Ayyaval of Tiruvisainallur, 
Bodhéndrasvami, Sadasiva Brahmendra composed serveral Kirtanas on Krsna 
which became very popular. 


Another leading luminary was Narayana Tirtha (1675-1745) who wrote 
his famous work Srkrsna-leela-Tarangini (The River of Krsna’s Sports) in classi- 
cal Sanskrit in twelve tarangas like the twelve chapters of Jayadeva’s Gita- 
Govinda. He hailed from Andhra but settled down in Tamilnadu at Varahur, 
near Tanjavur. The work gives a condensed version of the dasamaskandam of 
the Snmad Bhagavatam from Krsna’s birth to his marriage with Rukmini. It 
consists of rhythmic Kirtanas, gadyas and darus sung in nearly forty ragas. Under 
his own guidance, it was enacted as dance-drama every year during the 
Gokulastami day in the Venkatésa-perumal temple at Varahur. The uriyadi 
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89. Krsna-lila paintings, Tirupparuttikunram. 
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Krsna with butter pot, Thanjavur. 
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Krsna with the gopis, ivory carving, Srirangam. 
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94. Rasa-lila scenes, ivory carving, Srirangam. 


95. Krsna with butter pot, wood carving, Mannargudi. 96. Krsna killing Putaki, Mannareudi. 
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S75, Krsna killing Kuvalayapita (elephant), Mannargudi. 


98. Krsna and Arjuna in the chariot, Mannargudi. 


99. Wood-carvings, Putaki-vadha and Krsna-lila scenes, 
Kanchi. 


100. Yas6da-Krsna (metal), Chennai Museum. 
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festival on the occasion attracts large crowds. Songs selected from the opera 
became an integral part of the Bhajana tradition of South India. 


Narayana Tirtha also wrote a drama named Parijatapaharana Nataka. His 
tarangini had inspired many later composers including the great music celeb- 
rity Saint Thyagaraja (according to Dr. V. Raghavan)." 


Another noted and influential composer of the Bhagavataméla tradition 
was Uttukkadu Venkata-kavi (1700-1762). The idol of Krsna in the temple of 
his village Uttukkadu was his patron deity and he composed nearly two hun- 
dred songs in Tamil and Sanskrit especially on Radha and Krsna. His Tamil 
songs couched in simple and rhythmic style have become favourite items in 
the carnatic music and dance performances (songs like tayé yasode, alat-payude 
etc.). Uttukkadu came to be known to the devotees as the Southern Gokulam. 


In the early decades of the last century, i.e. in pre-cinema era, street and 
stage dramas became popular in Tamilnadu and here again the puranic 
themes like Krsna-leela, Krsna-tutu, Alliarasani-malai, Chitrangada-kathai, 
Pavalakkodi became popular. 


In the early decades of the cinema era also, the puranic themes domi- 
nated. Several movies based on Krsna theme were made like Bhakta Kuchela, 
Krsna-tiitu, Krsna-bhakti, Haridas, Meera and Sn Krsna-Tulabharam. A most re- 
nowned exponent and composer of carnatic music Sangita Kalanidhi 
Papanasam Sivan had composed the songs for many of the movies mentioned 
above and they became great musical hits. 


In the more recent decades, another illustrious and widely acclaimed Tamil 
poet who wrote popular songs on Krsna for cinema was Kannadasan. An ac- 
tivist in the Dravidian movement and an agnostic in his earlier days, he be- 
came a great devotee and admirer of Krsna and assumed the name Kannadasan 
(servant of Krsna). 
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Chapter IV 


TEMPLES OF KRSNA IN TAMILNADU— 
TRADITIONS AND HISTORY 


Introduction 


n this section we identify temples specifically dedicated to Krsna in 
different parts of Tamilnadu and trace their history and tradition. 
Among them some are very ancient and found mentioned in the 
Sangam literature, some others came into prominence during the 
Bhakti period (7th and 8th centuries A.D.) and many more came up 
during the Chola and Vijayanagar times. We see a remarkable continuity of 
tradition in that the sacred temples continued to receive the patronage and 
the devotion of the kings and the common people, for centuries without any 
break. Each generation took pride in fostering the care of the temple and 
trying to add some new facets to the temple by way of construction of some 
shrines or mandapas or introducing some new festivals or services and, on the 
whole, maintaining and improving the existing facilities of Krsna worship. 
Since this survey involves a fairly long period, we can trace the history of the 
Krsna shrines of Tamilnadu regionwise; that is to say, regions traditionally 
considered to be the territorial components of Tamilnadu for convenience, 
namely, Tondai-nadu, Pandya-nadu, Nadu-nadu and Chola-nadu and Kongu-nadu. 
For the history of a few shrines, we have to rely only on the literary and 
traditional accounts, as for instance, the temples mentioned in the Sangam 
literature. Some of them continue to be centres of worship still while some 
others are no longer to be seen and yet a few others have undergone re- 
designation and modification. But, from the 7th century onwards, not only 
the literary evidences become more copious in the form of the Bhakti litera- 
ture, discussed in the earlier chapter, but we begin to get a new and valuable 
source-material, namely, the inscriptional evidence. The significance of the 
inscriptions can hardly be exaggerated. They are found im situ on the very 
walls of the temples in which Krsna is enshrined. Secondly, they are fairly 
well dated, since they mention the kings in whose reign they were written. 
Moreover, the palaeography of the inscriptions has also enabied the epigra- 
phists to fix the date fairly correctly. Another important aspect of the inscrip- 
tions is that they are not purely religious and therefore give us a good insight 
into the administrative transactions of the temple and management of the 
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endowments and the different social groups and communities that were 
associated with the shrines. The inscriptions discussed in the chapter belong 
to a fairly long period from about 7th century to 17th century, belonging to 
different dynasties. They provide us with very valuable evidence regarding 
the patronage that the Krsna temples received from the royal personages, 
merchants and other common people, the temple rituals and festivals that 
were introduced from time to time, the grant of lands, gifts of jewels, money 
and the like for specific purposes like celebration of festivals and institution 
of services in honour of the kings and welfare of the state. 


Whereas in the purely religious literature, we hardly get information on 
the secular or social aspects, the inscriptional evidence provides us with the 
missing link and gives us a better perception of the relationship between the 
temples and the society. Apart from the association of the kings, nobles and 
the elite, it is through inscriptions that we get a clearer picture about the 
involvement of the different strata of society like the agriculturalists, the mer- 
chants, the shepherd class (the manradis), the artists like the devaradiyar and 
the artisans. In this chapter more than 200 inscriptions are collected and 
examined in depth and the data collected from them is presented in a his- 
torical framework. 


The diffusion of Pancha-vira cult i.e. the vywha form had taken place in 
Tamilnadu even during the Sangam period, as already pointed out. We see 
its impact on some temples like the Parthasarathi temple, Chennai, the temple 
at Nacchiyar Koil (Tanjavur district) and the shrine on the hillock at 
Tiruttangal (Virudhunagar Dt.). These three early temples were built be- 
tween 7th and 8th centuries A.D. But the Pancha-vira cult almost lost its popu- 
larity in the Tamil country by about 9th century A.D. giving way to the avatdara 
concept. Temples were built for Visnu in general and also for his various 
manifestations such as Rama, Krsna, Varaha and Narasimha in particular. 
Among the Vrsni heroes, except for Krsna, all the others lost their impor- 
tance and Balarama, in particular, though considered as an incarnation of 
Visnu was outshone by Krsna. The switchover from the vyuha to the vibhava 
form in Tamilnadu was the outcome of the Bhakti movement of the Alvars. 


Tondai-Nadu 


Tondai-Nadu comprises the erstwhile districts of Chengalpattu, South 
Arcot, North Arcot besides the region round Chennai. This territory can 
almost be called the nerve-centre of Tamil Bhakti movement since the first 
four Alvars hailed from this region. This area was for a long time under the 
rule of the Pallavas who had their capital at Kanchi. There are many ancient 
and sacred shrines for Krsna in this area and we will review their history one 
by one. 
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(1) Tirumalai-Tirupati 


Though Tirumalai-Tirupati group of temples is now in Andhra Pradesh it 
was very much in Tamilnadu and considered as the northern limit of 
Tamilnadu and hence for convenience sake it has been included in this cat- 
egory. It was known to ancient Tamil literature as Vengadam. Venkatésvara, 
the Lord of Véngadam, is traditionally regarded as an incarnation of Krsna. 
According to the Venkatesvara-Mahatmiyam the Lord described himself to 
Goddess Padmavati as Krsna the eighth son of Dévaki and Vasudeva, as the 
brother of Balarama and Subhadra, and as a friend of the Pandavas. It is also 
stated that after being shot at by a hunter and casting off his mortal coils, 
Krsna emerged in the Suryamandala in the form in which the image of 
Venkatéévara is sculptured. Vaisnava saints (Alvars) who have sung many beau- 
tiful hymns on the Lord of Vengadam often address him as Krsna and at- 
tribute all the qualities of the latter. In the Govindaraja temple, Tirupati there 
is a separate shrine for Krsna as Parthasarathi. According to the local tradi- 
tion, it was the original shrine that existed even before the establishment of 
the Govindaraja shrine. An inscription! of A.D. 1495 refers to the celebration 
of Krsna’s birthday (Jayanti) in the temple. In the nearby temple at 
Tiruchanur, there is a shrine for Rajagopala and his consorts Rukmini and 
Satyabhama. 


(2) Parthasarathi Temple, Tiruvalhkem, Chennai 


The temple dedicated to Krsna as Parthasarathi is said to have been built 
during the Pallava period. This is one of the few Pancha-vira temples in 
Tamilnadu. The temple has been sung by Peyalvar, Tirumalisai-alvar and 
Tirumangai, the first two belonged to 7th century A.D. and the latter to 8th 
century. 


In this temple, we see the whole Vrsni family consisting of Krsna, Rukmini, 
Balarama, Pradyumna, Aniruddha and Satyaki is worshipped in the sanctum. 
The miula-murti is known as Vénkata Krsna and the utsava-murti is called 
Parthasarathi. The Sthalapurana goes like this: once a king called Sumati wor- 
shipped Tiruvénkatamudaiyan, the Lord of Tirupati and pleaded with the 
Lord to give him the darshan as Parthasarathi, the charioteer of Arjuna. The 
Lord obliged and gave darshan to his devotee as Parthasarathi having sankha 
in his right hand and varada-mudra in his left hand. Hence, the name Venkata- 
Krsna. The utsava-miurti has four arms with sankha, chakra, a stick and abhaya- 
mudra. 


Tirumangai Alvar specifically praises the services rendered by a Pallava 
king in the construction of the temple and its mandapas. This can be taken as 
a reference to king Nandivarman or his son Dantivarman, who were ardent 
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devotees of Visnu. An inscription dated 808 A.D. of the Pallava king 
Dantivarman registers a gift to the temple.’ 


The temple continued to receive substantial patronage in the Chola and 
Vijayanagar times. A Vijayanagar inscription dated in the 16th century men- 
tions the addition of a mandapa like the Tiruvaymoli-mandapa. Even today, 
this temple is a very busy and popular one in the city of Chennai, pulsating 
with festivals all through the year. 


(3) Varadarajaswami Temple, Kanchipuram 


There is a separate shrine for Krsna near the main entrance opposite to 
the hundred pillared mandapa. The architectural style suggests that it be- 
longed to the later Pandya period. A fragmentary Tamil epigraph belonging 
to the late 13th century is found on the sanctum wall. An inscription of 
Krsnadévaraya states that while the king was camping at Kanchi, two small 
cars for Ganésa in Ekambaranatha temple and for Krsna in the Perumal temple 
were offered.’ There are also inscriptions referring to the celebration of Sr- 
Jayanti (Krsna’s birthday) and Uriyadi festivals in this temple.’ 


(4) Pandava-Duta Temple (Padagam), Kanchi 


Among the Visnu temples at Kanchi sung by the Alvars, the Pandava-Dita 
temple is dedicated to Krsna, as the messenger of the Pandavas. The temple 
was known as Padagam in Alvars’ hymns. Totally six verses by Bhutatalvar, 
Peéyalvar, Tirumalisai and Tirumangai are dedicated to this temple. As has 
already been mentioned, the great quality of easy accessibility of the Lord is 
always highlighted in the hymns of the Alvars. This is exemplified by his role 
as a humble messenger or even as a charioteer to help his friends. The same 
idea is reflected in this temple where Krsna is depicted in his Visvarupa form 
which he took at the court of the Kauravas when Duryddhana tried to kill 
him. According to the temple myth, king Janamejaya hearing the Mahabharata 
from Vysampayana wanted to see Krsna in his Visvarupa form shown at the 
court of Hastinapur. The king came to Kanchi and performed asvamédha. 
Krsna as Pandava-duta came and accepted the offering. The stucco figure of 
seated Krsna is in unusually tall and gigantic form. The processional deity is 
flanked by his consorts Rukmini and Satyabhama. We have some Chola in- 
scriptions of Kulottunga I and Rajadhirajadéva II, registering gifts made to 
the temple. 


The Vaikunta Perumal Temple at Kanchi, built by Nandivarman II Pallava 
(731-796), was built according to the Pancharatra Agama and as shown by 
Dennis Hudson, it was designed as a “visual summa of the Bhagavata Purana’® 
(see also Chapter V). 
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(5) Rajagopala Perumal Temple, Manimangalam 


Manimangalam is a small village near Tambaram in the Chengalpattu 
district. The place Manimangalam was the site of one of the battles between 
the Pallava king Narasimhavarman I and the western Chalukyan Pulakesin II. 
There are three temples of Visnu in Manimangalam namely Rajagopalaswami, 
Vaikunta Perumal and Krsnasvamin. The Chola inscriptions mention this 
village as Manimangalam in Tamil and as Ratnagrama and Ratna-agrahara in 
Sanskrit. 


The date of the construction of the temple for Rajagopala is not certainly 
known. The temple has not been referred to by Alvars. So, we can assume 
that it was built after the Bhakti period, perhaps in the 10th century. The 
Chola inscriptions of this temple refer to the deity as Srimad-Dvarapatidéva,’ 
Vantuvarapati Emberuman® (Lord of Dwaraka) and as Mannanar.’ An in- 
scription of the time of Rajéndra I dated in 1056 A.D. refers to the temple as 
Kamakoti-vinnagar thus associating Kama (Aniruddha) with Krsna. The temple 
is also referred to as Tiruvaykulam. The inscription gives information about 
the gifts and tax-free land grants made to the temple by private persons.* 


Some of the Chola inscriptions from the Vaikunta Perumal temple in the 
same village are available to us.’ An inscription of the time of Rajaraja I dated 
in the year 990 A.D. records gift of 90 sheep for a perpetual lamp in the 
temple of Tiruvaypadi Krsna Perumal, by one Edukilai Singamanradi, a resi- 
dent of the village.'” He belonged to the cowherd community (manradi) which 
took active interest in building and maintaining temples for their family de- 
ity, Krsna. Another inscription of Kulottunga I’s period in the same temple 
registers gift of land by the members of the assembly of the Manimangalam 
village to the temple of Tiruvaypadi (Gokulam)."! From the inscriptions cited 
above it is seen that the Krsna temple was patronised by the Brahmins as well 
as other classes especially the shepherd class. 


(6) Uttaramerur 


Uttaramérur, a village in Chengalpattu district, came into limelight in 
the middle of 8th century A.D. as a Brahmin settlement, a chaturvédimangalam 
under the patronage of the Pallava king Nandivarman. It was predominantly 
a Vaisnava settlement centring round a Visnu temple. The various constitu- 
ents of Uttaramérur were named after the twelve names of Visnu such as 
(1) Kesava-chéri, (2) Narayana-chéri, (3) Madhava-cheri, (4) Govinda-cheri, 
(5) Visnu-chéri, (6) Madhustidana-chéri, (7) Trivikrama-cheri, (8) Vamana- 
chéri, (9) Sridhara-chéri, (10) Hrishikesa-chéri, (11) Padmanabha-chéri and 
(12) Damodara-chéri.” 
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Sundaravarada Perumal temple is the main Visnu temple of Uttaramerur. 
The temple is located as per the prescription given in Marichi-Samhita.** The 
temple is a Navamirti-pratista, having nine images consecrated. They are: 
Krsna, Visnu, Raghava, Matsya, Karma, Baladéva, Kalki, Vasudeva and 
Panchavira. 


The temple has a three-tier vimana with a shrine in each storey, with stand- 
ing, seated and reclining forms of Visnu respectively in the first, second and 
third floor. An inscription of Rajaraja I (3rd year) records the setting up of 
the image of Tiruvaykulam-Udaiyan ( Krsna).'* The temple is said to have 
been worshipped by the Pancha Pandavas. Several other images of Krsna 
named as Tiruvaypadi-dévar, Kurukshétra-dévar, Govardhana-deévar and 
Brindavana-dévar are mentioned.’° They were evidently installed either in 
the Sundaravarada Perumal Temple or Vaikunta Perumal Temple of the vil- 
lage. 


(7) Kari Krsna Perumal Temple, Tiruvaypadi 


The name of the village is Tiruvaypadi (i.e. the sacred Gokulam) in the 
Chengalpattu district. The presiding deity of the temple here is called Kari 
Krsna Perumal. It is datable to the Chola period as it contains Chola inscrip- 
tions. 


(8) Venugopalaswami Temple, Melpadi (North Arcot District) 


The temple seems to have been built by the Chola rulers and additions 
were made by the Zamindars of Karvettinagar in the 19th century. The prin- 
cipal deity is Venugopalaswami with his two consorts. 


(9) Venugopalasvami Temple at Kaliappettai (Chengalpattu Dt.) 


This is a village on the western bank of the river Palar in Chengalpattu 
taluk. It is also called Doddayacharpuram where Sri Vaisnava Brahmin settle- 
ment was established in the 17th century A.D. The temple is dedicated to 
Krsna as Venugopala. Regular annual festivals are taking place in which all 
the residents of the village participate actively. Residents of the village name 
their children after the village deity such as Venugopalan, Krsnan etc. 


(10) Tirumukkudal 


In the Venkatésa Perumal temple in Tirumukkidai in the district of 
Chengalpattu, there is an inscription of Rajéndra I dated in his 11th year 
which registers a gift of 113 sheep to Vennai-kuttar (Dancing Krsna). 
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(11) Strudavur 


In this small village in the Chengalpattu district, we get ChOla inscription 
of the time of Rajéndradéva II dated around 1060 A.D. in the Visnu temple. 
It registers a gift of land by Pudali Dandaya Kramavittan for offerings and 
lamp to the image of dancing Krsna (Vennaiku-kiittaduvar) set up by himself 
in the Visnu temple of the village. 


(12) Tirumalpura 


This is a place in North Arcot district. The name itself means “Town of 
Visnu’. Some very interesting inscriptions have come to us from this town. 
They are found in the ruined Visnu temple located here. A Chola inscription 
of 11th century registers the provision made for a lamp for the deity in the 
temple of Govindapadi by a Vellala. The Sanskrit portion refers to the deity 
as Kamsari, queller of Kamsa, i.e. Krsna.!” 


Another Chola inscription of 995 A.D. from the same temple records gift 
of gold by one Arumilai to Sri Krsna. A Tamil hymn (tiruppadiyam) beginning 
with Kolanar-kulal composed by the donor’s father in praise of Krsna (Govinda 
padialvar) had to be sung on the occasion of a festival."® 


(13) Kariya Perumal Temple, Athi (North Arcot District) 


An inscription of 1268 A.D. found in the temple at Athi records gift of 
land by Rajaraja Sambuvaraya to the shrine of Vennaikkadiyarulina pillai (the 
boy who danced for butter). 


(14) Venugopalaswami Temple, Kalambur (North Arcot District) 


An inscription of 960 A.D. found in the temple of Venugopalaswamin 
records gift of lamps to the temple of Kalikésari Vinnagardévar by the assem- 
bly of Kalambur.'” 


(15) Uttiraranganathaswami Temple, Pallkonda (North Arcot 
District) 


There is a separate shrine for Kannapiran opposite to the western Gopura. 
The image is beautifully carved. Navanita Krsna has butter balls in both his 
hands and places a leg on a churner. On Krsna Jayanti day the idol is taken 
out in procession. Uriyadi festival is also celebrated* and the local shepherd 
community takes a leading part. 
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(16) Vrinchipuram (North Arcot District) 


An interesting inscription of Vijayanagar king Dévaraya dated in 1425 
A.D. has come down to us to indicate the exalted position held by the Krsna 
temple at Vrinchipuram. It registers an agreement signed by the Brahmins 
of the village in the presence of the deity Gopinatha (the Lord of the shep- 
herds) at Vrinchipuram to the effect that marriages among themselves should 
be conducted only as Kanyadana and not by giving or taking gold as prize 
money. 


(17) Pulivalam (North Arcot District) 


An inscription found in Pulivalam below the image of Venugopalaswamin 
sculptured on a slab set up near a tank is dated in Saka 1358 (1436 A.D.). It 
states that the tank was constructed by Rangaraja, son of Saluva Annamalairaja 
in the name of (God) Gopinathadéva. 


(18) Tiruvattiyur (North Arcot District) 


An interesting inscription from Tiruvattiyur gives the eulogy of the shep- 
herd clan called Nandaputras or Vantuvarapati Tiruvaypadi Nattalvar settled 
in Tondaimandalam. It states that the community met in the hall of the temple 
and expressed their gratitude for the divine grace shown on the caste and 
family. 


(19) Venugopalaswami Temple, Kastambadi (North Arcot District) 


This temple of Venugopala can be ascribed to the late Vijayanagar times. 
An inscription here records the installation of the Garudastambha.”: 


(20) Ennayiram (North Arcot District) 


An inscription dated in the 13th regnal year of Rajadhiraja Chola I found 
on the wall of Alagiya Narasimha Perumal temple in Ennayiram, near 
Villupuram registers that the great assembly of Rajaraja-Chaturvédimangalam 
ordered that the lands of the temple of Tiruvaypadidévar (Krsna) be taxed at 
the lowest scale.” 


Chola-Nadu 
(1) Pundarikaksha Temple, Tiruvellarai (Tiruchi District) 


The most significant Pallava temple for Krsna is the one at Tiruvellarai, 
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very near Srirangam. Periyalvar and Tirumangai have sung about this temple. 
Periyalvar has dedicated a whole decad called ‘Kappu Parvam to Krsna of 
Tiruvellarai. This is the temple where we find the earliest inscriptional evi- 
dence for Krsna worship in Tamilnadu. We get reference to the installation 
and worship of the images of Krsna and Rukmini by the Pallava king 
Dantivarman (796-847 A.D.).?° Another inscription dated in the 8th regnal 
year of Uttama Chola (c. 978 A.D.) registers the gift of gold made to Krsna 
and his consort Rukmini by the Chola princess Irayiravandévi (wife of 
Rajadhittan, son of the Chola king Parantaka I) .*4 


The images installed by Dantivarman are not to be seen in the temple at 
present, and the temple is generally known as Pundarikaksha temple. But 
there are ample sculptural evidences to show that it continued to be the 
centre of Krsna worship. Krsnayana scenes in sculpture are available in plenty 
(cf. Chapter V). A bronze image of Krsna is placed in the sanctum and on 
every Krsna-Jayanti day, it is taken out in procession and worshipped. In a 
separate shrine in the prakara are placed the stone images of Venugopala 
with two consorts. On the walls of the “Swastika tank” built by Dantivarman, 
Krsna’s childhood sports are depicted in stone. The paintings of Krsna are to 
be seen in the Chitra-mandapa, and inside the sanctum sanctorum. 


( 2) Nacchiyar Koil (near Kumbakonam, Thanjavur Dt.) 


This is one of the few rare temples dedicated to Panchaviras. In the main 
shrine of the temple are placed the images of Sankarsana (Balarama), 
Vasudeva (Krsna), Pradyumna, Aniruddha and Purushottama along with the 
consort of Krsna. The temple, originally called as Tirunarayur, has been glo- 
rified by the Alvars. This temple belongs to the late Pallava period.” 


According to the Sthalapurana, Vasudeva came here and married 
Vanjulavalli, the adopted daughter of Madavi rishi. The Lord assumed five 
forms namely Sankarsana, Vasudéva, Pradyumna, Aniruddha and 
Purush6ttama and married Vanjulavalli. The Lord is depicted as holding the 
hand of his consort. 


(3) Ranganatha Temple, Srirangam (Tiruchi Dt.) 


Considered as the holiest of the holy shrines for the Vaisnavas, it has been 
sung by almost all the Alvars. Though the presiding deity is Lord Ranganatha 
in the reclining posture, many Alvars and particularly Nammalvar have praised 
the temple as the abode of Krsna. There are many Krsna shrines in the temple 
premises. The main temple of Srirangam (or Tiruvarangam) is mentioned in 
the Sangam literature. The surrounding shrines are later additions in subse- 
quent times. We can have a look at the shrines of Krsna briefly. 
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(i) Krsna Shrine in the Kil-Mandapa 


In the first inner enclosure, close to the main sanctum and facing west is 
the shrine for Krsna. Here, the wtsavabera is Krsna as Navanita-nritta-murti or 
dancing Krsna with a butter ball in his right hand. Just behind it, a stone 
image of Vasudéva Krsna can be seen. He is holding a vessel in his right hand 
and conch in the left. He is accompanied by his two consorts, Rukmini and 
Saytabhama. The location of the shrine close to the main shrine shows the 
importance given to Krsna worship in this temple. The shrine belongs to the 
Chola period. 


(uw) Parthasarathi Shrine 


This shrine is located in an outer prakdra adjoining Ramanuja’s shrine. 
The stone image of Krsna with two arms is in standing pose on a chariot. His 
left hand holds a whip and his right hand shows the Vyakhyana-mudra. Arjuna 
is shown standing beside with his hands in anjali-mudra. The scene depicts 
Krsna as Gitacharya who taught the Gita to Arjuna in the Kurukshetra battle- 
field. 


In the same shrine are kept two stone images of Nara and Narayana, rep- 
resenting Arjuna and Krsna in their former births. Narayana holds a whip in 
one hand and Vyakhyana-mudra in another. The processional deities are Krsna 
and his two consorts Rukmini and Satyabhama. 


(1) Vittala Shrine 


It is located opposite to Andal shrine in the outer prakara known as the 
Ranga-mandapa. Two-armed standing image of Krsna is the presiding deity. It 
might have been built during the time of Vijayanagar or Nayak kings who 
were devotees of Vittala, another form of Krsna famous in Maharashtra and 
popularised in Karnataka and Tamilnadu during the Vijayanagar times (15th- 
16th centuries). 


(w) Venugopala Shrine 


This architecturally beautiful shrine for Vénugopala was built during the 
time of the Hoysalas. The inscription which is dated 1154 A.D. states that the 
shrine was consecrated by Umadévi, the queen of the Hoysala king Vira Ballala 
of Dwarasamudra.”° It also records a gift of land for offerings to the God 
during the early morning service by Srimara Bhatta to the temple of Tirukkulal- 
Udinapillai (Krsna). This expressive Tamil term means ‘the divine child who 
played with flute’. Another Hoysala inscription of 1270 A.D. registers an en- 
dowment of 100,000 kasu for daily offerings to Tirukulal-Udina-Pillai and his 
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consorts by Alagiya Manavala Bhattar.?’ The architecture of the shrine also 
shows Hoysala features. There are also beautiful paintings of Krsna theme in 
the shrine. 


(v) Astabhwjagopala Shrine 


In the shrine of Tondaradipodi Alvar, we find a stone image of Krsna. It is 
actually dedicated to Krsna with eight arms. The form is known as 
Madanagopala. We have an inscription of Nayak period which registers gift 
of a village yielding a revenue of 600 rekha-gadya by one Chinna Bomma 
Nayudu for worship and offerings to the image of Astabhuja Gopalakrsna 
built by him.*8 


(vit) Gopalakrsna Shrine 


The chief stone image in the sanctum of the Nathamuni shrine is that of 
Gopalakrsna. It is a two-armed image in a tribhanga pose with the right hand 
holding a curved stick of a shepherd (mannar). Nearby, Balarama is shown 
holding butter balls in both the hands. 


An interesting inscription found in the south wall of the prakara of 
Srirangam temple dated in the 6th regnal year of the Chola king 
Virarajendradeéva registers gift of the village Tiruvaypadinallur, made tax- 
free for special worship and offerings to God, on the day of the Daivatharayan 
festival by the Gopalas who had proprietary right over Valluvapadi-nadu. 


(4) Pancha Krsna Kshetras 


We have already seen how after the Bhakti period the pilgrimage centres 
grew in number and the temple clusters began to be formed. One of such 
clusters is the Pancha-Krsna-Kshetras—a cluster of five centres of worship. Of 
these four are in Cholanadu and one is in Nadu-nadu. They are 
Tirukannangudi, Tirukannapuram, Tirukannamangai, Kannan Kabistalam 
and Tiruk6valur respectively. All these temples have been sung by the Alvars. 
It is interesting to note that in North India also there are five sacred centres 
of Krsna worship called Pancha-dvarakas. 


An interesting feature that is common to all the five temples is that the 
iconic forms of all the presiding deities of these temples are not of Krsna but 
only general Visnu forms, with four arms holding sankha, chakra, gada and 
the abhaya or varada mudra. They cannot be called as a form of Krsna. Then 
how did they get the name “Krsna Kshetras”? As far as we know, the name 
must have been derived from the place names, the processional deities and 
the sthalapuranas. For instance, in Tirukannangudi, the utsavamurt is called 
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Damodara Narayana and the Sthalapurana associates the place with Krsna. 
According to the Purana, Maharishi Vasista was worshipping an image of Krsna, 
made of butter. One day, the Lord himself came and ate the butter image. 
When Vasista tried to catch him, Krsna ran towards the sages who with their 
bhakti had already tied down Krsna there. 


Likewise, in Tiruk6valir, though the presiding deity is Trivikrama, the 
utsava-bera is called Ayanar, Kovalan or Gopalan. Another name for 
Tirukovalur is Krsnaranya-kshetra. There are separate shrines for Krsna and 
his sister Durga in the temple. In Kannan Kabistalam, the main deity is known 
as “reclining Krsna on the river bank”. 


(5) Krsna Temple, Kavalambadi (Thanjavur District) 


There are three temples exclusively for Krsna in Tirunangur region, near 
Mayavaram, in Thanjavur district. The first of these temples is in Kavalambadi. 
Kavalam means ‘elephant’, denoting Krsna’s killing the elephant demon. 
Tirumangaialvar refers to this.2? The main stone image is Gopalakrsna or 
Rajagopala in standing form with two consorts Rukmini and Satyabhama. 
The temple is very simple in style. 


(6) Parthan Pali (Thanjavur District) 


Another temple is for Krsna as Parthasarathi. The place is called Parthan 
Palli. The wtsava image is named as Parthasarathi. Both the mulavaand utsava 
images have three consorts namely Sridévi, Bhudévi and Niladévi. Nila is 
normally taken for Nappinnai, and she is given a place on par with other two 
devis. There is a separate shrine for Arjuna in this temple. According to the 
Sthalapurana, the concluding verses of the Gitd were taught to Arjuna in this 
place. This is another instance of localisation of the myths. 


(7) Ariméyavinnagar, Tirunangur (Thanjavur District) 


The temple is popularly known as Kudamddumkuttar temple. An interest- 
ing form of Krsna has been set up as the main deity in this temple. The seated 
stone image of Krsna is keeping his leg on a pot and the name of the deity is 
Kudamadunakuttan i.e. the pot dancer. Tirumangaialvar in his verses ad- 
dresses the deity of this temple as Kudamadumkittar (Oh, the pot dancer!) .”° 


(8) Amaruviyappar Temple, Tiruvalundur (Thanjavur District) 


One of the important Krsna temples in the Cholamandalam is the one in 
Tiruvalundur or Téralundar near Mayavaram. The main milavaimage is called 
Devadhiraja. The utsava image is known as Amaruviyappan meaning ‘one 
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who grazed the cattle’. The metal image of Krsna is two-armed with a whip in 
one hand, another arm placed on a cow. He is surrounded by cows and ac- 
companied by his two consorts. 


The two inscriptions from the temple of Kilaiyar (Thanjavur) dated 15th 
and 17th years of Rajaraja I (1000-1002 A.D.) record setting up of the images 
of Krsna and Goddess in the temple at Tiruvalundur.*! 


We also get some more inscriptions of the same period which mention 
the deity as Sri Krsna and register the gifts made to the temple like lands and 
sheep. Another inscription registers the grants made for the provision of 
ghee or refined butter (neyamuthu) to the deity. 


(9) Rajagopalaswami Temple, Mannarkudi (Thanjavur District) 


This is one of the foremost centres of Krsna worship in Tamilnadu hailed 
as the Southern Dwaraka. The presiding deity is Vasudeva Perumal with his 
consorts. The processional deity is known as Rajagopalaswamin. He is flanked 
by Rukmini and Satyabhama on either side. 


Six inscriptions found in the temple belong to the periods of Kulottunga 
Chola I, Rajarajadéva Chola and Konerimaykonda. It is understood that this 
temple was built in the 43rd regnal year of Kulottunga I (1113 A.D.) and the 
temple was known as Kulottunga Chola Vinnagaram. In one of the inscrip- 
tions dated in the year 1266 A.D. the names of the deity and his consort are 
mentioned as Vantuvarapati Mahamuntkal and Periyapiratti respectively.** We 
learn from an inscription that the temple lands were not taxed by the king 
and that the revenue from the lands was utilised for the conduct of temple 
services and the celebration of festivals.** 


According to the sthalapurana, Krsna showed his childhood sports to the 
sage Gopralaya Maharishi at this place and hence it is also known as Dakshina 
Dwaraka i.e. Dwaraka of the South. The annual Brahmotsava festival and boat 
festival are celebrated on a grand scale. The temple has been glorified by 
Acharya Manavala Mamunikal (15th century). Vennai-Thali (butter pot) festi- 
val in particular is famous here and attracts huge crowds from all over 
Tamilnadu. Devotees offer butter in large quantities to the deity on the occa- 
sion. The term Rajagopala means ‘the king of the cowherds’. This form of 
Krsna was popularised in iconic form also during the Chola period and we 
have a number of exquisite metal icons of Rajagopala with his consorts from 
many places as shown in Chapter V. 


As we have seen, during the period of Cholas, the dancing form of Krsna 
was placed in all Visnu temples even as the dancing form of Siva (Nataraja) 
was placed in all Siva temples. We have an inscription of the time of Rajaraja 
I dated in 1008 A.D. from Kumbakonam,, stating the gift of land for a lamp to 
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the shrine of Vennaikuttadi Aruluginra-Alvar (Krsna) in Tirunarayana 
Vinnagar.** Rajaraja Chola I donated silver idols of Vasudéva to the Great 
Temple built by him at Thanjavur. 


(10) Krsna Temples at Thanjavur Palace 


Five temples attached to the Devasthanam in Thanjavur palace are dedi- 
cated to Krsna. They are: 


(1) Navanita Krsna 

(2) Bhuloga Krsna 

(3) Mannarswami 

(4) Madanagopalaswami 
(5) Venugopalaswami. 


All of them seem to have come up during the rule of the Nayaks of 
Thanjavur and the Mahrattas from the 16th century onwards. 


(11) Kudandai Navanitakrsna Temple (Kumbakonam) 


According to local tradition this temple was originally built for Periyalvar. 
When a separate chamber was made for the Alvars in Sarangapani temple, 
the people of the locality consecrated the image of Navanita Krsna here and 
celebrated festivals. The mulabera is Venugopala and the utsava image is 
Navanita-Krsna. 


Nadu-Nadu 


A part of the present South Arcot district was known as Nadu-nadu. The 
most important shrine here being Tirukkovalur, an ancient and holy place 
for the Vaisnavas of Tamilnadu. 


(1) Trivikrama Temple, Tirukkovalir (South Arcot District) 


This temple actually is dedicated to Trivikrama form of Visnu, but the 
place name (Kovalur) denotes its association with Krsna. The processional 
deity of the temple is called Ayanar and Kovalan (meaning shepherd). As 
already mentioned, this place is one of the Pancha-Krsna-kshétras. 


We get an inscription of Vijayanagar period, recording that the shrine of 
Krsna and the Vaikuntha-vasal in the temple at Tirukkovalar were built by 
Acchutamman, daughter of Krsnappa Nayak and that a village was endowed 
for providing worship to Krsna. It clearly shows the royal patronage received 
by the cult during the Vijayanagar times. Another interesting inscription dated 
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in the 14th year of the Chola king Tribhuvana Chakravartin Rajarajadéva 
found in this temple refers to a land measure called Vennaikittan-kadi.*> The 
un-adi festival on the occasion of Krsna-Jayanti is a very popular festival here 
which attracts large crowds. The shepherd community takes a leading part in 
this festival. 


(2) Venugopalaswamin Temple, Sirumadurai (South Arcot District) 


There is another temple for Krsna in the village called Sirumadurai near 
Tirukkoyilur, known as Vénugopalaswamin temple. Though this temple is 
not sung by the Alvars, we get some Pandya inscriptions, one of which records 
a gift of land to the temple. It is dated 1291 A.D. during the time of Vikrama 
Pandya.*° The name of the village Sirumadurai which means “small Madurai” 
may also signify Krsna’s association with Mathura. 


(3) Kattumannar Koil (South Arcot District) 


Another ancient centre of Krsna worship in the modern South Arcot dis- 
trict is Kattumannar Koil. The temple is known as Viranarayanaswamin temple. 
There are shrines for Alagiya Mannar and Rajagopalaswami. 


Kattumannar Koil was the birth place of the Vaisnava preceptor Nathamuni 
who codified 4000 hymns of the Alvars.*’ 


There are numerous inscriptions in the temple. The Krsna shrines in the 
temple are referred to as Tuvarapati-Emberuman (Lord of Dwaraka) temple* 
and Mathurapati-Emberuman (Lord of Mathura)* and the Lord as Mannanar 
in the inscriptions belonging to Kadavan and Pandya kings. The inscription 
of Pandya king Jatavarman Sundara Pandya records the sale of house site by 
the trustees of the Mathurapati-Emberuman temple for constructing and main- 
taining a matha for feeding ascetics and Vaisnavas therein. 


(4) Parthasarathi Temple, Devapandalam (South Arcot District) 


The origin of the temple is not known, though the Sthalapurana claims a 
hoary antiquity. It is claimed that it was here that the sacred utensil known as 
akshaya-patra was given to Draupadi by Lord Krsna. The name could be the 
corrupt form of ‘Panduvanam’. The presiding deity is quite tall having a whip 
in his right hand. 


Pandya-Nadu 


It has already been mentioned in the first chapter how Krsna was closely 
associated with the Pandya kings. Their capital city Madurai often mentioned 
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as “Southern Mathura” was probably named after Mathura, the birth place of 
Krsna. 


Apart from Madurai, we have certain other Krsna centres situated in 
Pandya country which comprises erstwhile Ramanathapuram, Tirunelveli and 
Madurai districts.” Among the 108 holy Vaisnava temples, 18 are in Pandya 
country. Of these 18 temples, we have four or five places which were pre- 
dominantly Krsna-worship centres. Madurai and Tirumalirunsolai are as old 
as the Sangam works. From the Sangam literature, we know that temples for 
Krsna and Balarama were situated in these places. Many Pandya kings were 
devotees of Krsna and Balarama and worshipped them at Irungunram 
(Tirumaliruns6lai). At present, the temple in Tirumalirunsolai, also known 
as Alagarkoil, is dedicated to Visnu as Kal-alagar. Many Alvars have glorified 
this temple in their hymns. A very popular festival which draws thousands of 
people every year is conducted for him. He is taken in procession in a horse- 
mount to the banks of the Vaigai to meet his sister Minakshi the Goddess at 
Madurai. 


(1) Madura 


Pandyan inscriptions make reference to the temple of Kariyamanikka 
Perumal within the premises of the present Minakshi temple. This deity was 
probably Krsna. There are also temples for Madanagopala and Santanagopala 
in Madurai. There is also a temple for Navanita Krsna though of late origin, 
but is presently popular in Madurai. These Krsna temples are patronised 
particularly by the Yadava and Saurashtra communities besides the Vaisnava 
Brahmins. 


(2) Viranarayana Temple, Tiruttangal 


This is an ancient Vaisnava centre. The temple is situated on a hillock. 
There are three tiers, each having a separate shrine, one above the other. 
The topmost shrine being the main one is dedicated to Krsna and his family 
members. Along with Krsna, images of his four consorts, namely, Rukmini, 
Satyabhama, Niladévi and Jambavati, his son Pradyumna, and his grandson 
Aniruddha are placed inside the shrine. The temple dates from an early pe- 
riod as it had been sung by the Bhudattalvar of the 7th century A.D. and 
Tirumangai in 8th century A.D. The inscriptions in the temple range in dates 
from the early Chola period down to the 13th century. From one of the in- 
scriptions we know that the sanctum and the mahamandapa were rebuilt by 
a minister called Gurukula-tharaiyan, during the reign of Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya.” Another inscription® belonging to the 5th regnal year of the same 
king records the gift of land by two brothers namely Thiruvarangadevan and 
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Uyyakkondan for the recital of Mahabharata, Ramayana and the Puranas in 
front of the Lord of Thiruttankal. It is called Mahabharata-Virutti. 


According to the Sthalapurana, this was where Aniruddha, the grandson 
of Krsna, married Usha. 


(3) Vatapatrasayi Temple, Srivilliputtur 


The birth place of Periyalvar and Andal is Srivilliputtur in Virudhunagar 
district. The presiding deity of the temple Vadaperunkoil is Vatapatrasayi or 
Rangamannar. Vatapatrasayi is the name given to Krsna lying on the leaf 
floating on the primordial ocean glorified by the Alvars. This is the place 
where Andal imagined herself as a gopika and observed the Pavai-nonbu ritual 
to win the Lord himself as her husband. This is the place where Periyalvar 
sang those scintillating songs on Krsna’s childhood. 


There are many Pandyan and Nayak inscriptions found in the temple. 
They provide us with some interesting details regarding the history of this 
temple. For instance, Tamil inscription of Saka 1375 (A.D. 1453) commences 
with a long preamble relating to the mythical connection between Lord Krsna 
and Sudikkodutta Nacchiyar (i.e. Andal) in this village.* 


Another interesting inscription of Sundarapandyadeéva records the de- 
duction in the tax on the lands belonging to the temple.” 


From an inscription of Saka 1493 (A.D. 1571) found in the Krsna temple 
here, we know that the temple was built by Srivallabhadeva for the merit of 
Virappa Nayak.* Another record of the same year registers the grant of ex- 
emption from taxes on the lands which had been endowed to the temple of 
Krsna.*° Yet another record of the Nayak period registers a tax-free grant of 
land as Sarvamanya to certain washermen to settle down in the village and 
continue their services to the temple of Krsna. All these illustrate the royal 
patronage extended to the temple. 


(4) Adinatha Perumal Temple, Vijayanarayanam (Tirunelveli Dt.) 


In the Adinatha Perumal temple at Vijayanarayanam in Nanguneri taluk 
of Tirunelveli district, a Pandyan inscription registers a gift of land by awoman 
devotee for the worship of Krsna whose image she had set up in the temple 
of Varaguna-Vinnagar Emberuman.*’ Here Krsna is referred to as 
Tiruvaykkulathu-Pillai meaning “the boy of the cowherd clan”. Another record 
gives the name of Krsna as Yadava-narayana. 


An inscription in the shrine of Rajagopalaswamin in the temple belong- 
ing to Pandya ruler refers to some gift of land made by the assembly of 
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Vijayanarayana Chaturvédimangalam, which met in the central courtyard of 
the temple, for the expenses of offerings and worship to the God Yadava- 
narayana-vinnagar-emberuman.* The Lord of the temple is also referred to 
as Alagiya-mannanar in some inscriptions.” 


(5) Rajagopalaswami Temple, Mannarkoil, Ambasamudram Taluk 


The Rajagopalaswami Temple, Mannarkoil is a historical temple. During 
the Chola period it was known by the name Rajéndra Chola-Vinnagaram, 
after Rajéndra I. The main deity is called Vedanarayana. The temple is stated 
to have been built by Rajasimha, the Chéra feudatory and named after their 
overlord Rajéndra I. This temple must have been a big establishment as there 
were many gardeners, drummers, potters, garland makers, torch bearers and 
dévaradtyars attached to this temple.*° As many as nine inscriptions have come 
down to us from this temple. 


(6) Thuvarapati Appan Temple, Cheramadevi 


In the same Ambasamudram taluk we get inscriptional reference to a 
temple called Appan temple at Cheramadévi. An inscription of Vira Pandya 
registers gifts made to the deity Thuvarapati Appan (Lord of Dwaraka) for 
celebrating yearly festivals.°! The temple was obviously for Krsna. A beautiful 
bronze image of Krsna in the Kaliyamardana form has come from this place 
(see Chapter V). 


(7) Vikramasingapuram, Ambasamudram Taluk 


This is a place very near Ambasamudram in-Tirunelveli district. There is 
an old temple for Krsna here noted for the celebration of Krsna-Jayanti festi- 
val on a grand scale. 


(8) Alagiya Mannar Rajagopalaswamin Temple, Palayankottai 
(Tirunelveli Dt.) 


The huge temple was known as Champakaranya Kshetra according to the 
Sthalapurana. The legend goes like this: The temple was patronised by Pandya 
chieftains of Manapadaividu. According to the temple legend a Pandyan chief 
Sri Bali is said to have constructed the main shrine for Védanarayana, the 
ardha-mandapa, the mani-mandapa and the flag-staff and celebrated festivals. 
The chief prayed to Védanarayana for a child and he was directed by the 
Lord to bring the images of Rajagopala and Rukmini lying under the river 
Ganga. The chief is said to have brought the images and «. .1secrated them in 
the temple and he was blessed with a child. 
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The temple has a three-tier vimana. On the topmost tier, we see the huge 
image of Rajagopala standing with his consorts, Sridévi and Bhtdevi. These 
images are made of stucco. On the walls of this shrine beautiful paintings can 
be seen. It was renovated in 1953. 


Inside the main shrine, downstairs, the metal images of Rajagopala with 
his consorts Rukmini and Satyabhama are kept. The form of Krsna is two- 
armed, the right arm holding a stick to graze the cattle and the left arm is 
resting on a cow. This is in line with the image of Rajagopala of Mannarkudi. 
Annual Sri-Jayanti festival is celebrated, besides other festivals. The temple 
must have been patronised by the Yadava community of the locality, who 
form a sizable part of the population of the place, even today. 


(2) Nava-Tirupatis (Tirunelveli Dt.) 


There is a cluster of nine holy Vaisnava shrines renowned as nava-tirupatis 
which include the Alvar-tirunagari, the birth place of Nammalvar, Tirukkoilur, 
the birth place of Madurakavi Alvar and other well-known places like 
Srivaikuntam, Perunkulam etc. They have been sung by Nammalvar. In all 
the nine temples Krsna is installed within the sanctum or in a separate shrine 
indicating the importance given to Krsna. The presiding deity of Perunkulam 
is Krsna as Mayakuthan. The sculptural work at Alvar Tirunagari is domi- 
nated by Krsna theme. Sri Jayanti and Uriadi festivals, special for Krsna, are 
popular in these temples. 


(10) Dwaraka Krsna Temple, Suchindram (Kanyakumari Dt.) 


The temple is referred to as Dwaraka Emberuman temple in inscriptions 
dated A.D. 1227, 1228 and 1229.° The first inscription found in the central 
shrine of the temple records endowment of land by the sabha of Suchindram 
assembled at the Tirucchutru-mandapa in the temple of Suchindramudaiya 
Nayanar for maintaining a perpetual lamp. 


Another inscription records gift of 4 vélis of land, for the daily services of 
the Dwarakai-Visnubhagavan temple by one Késavan Arangan. Another in- 
scription dated in 1228 A.D. refers to the digging of a tank named after Krsna 
Kannan-kulam.” 


(11) Kariyamanikkapuram (Kanyakumari Dt.) 


The very name Kariyamanikkam, the “black gem”, denotes Krsna. We get 
a few inscriptions from this temple. From one of them dated in 1437 A.D., we 
know that the temple was renovated along with the mahamandapa by one 
Kulasekara Nambirattiyar. The inscription dated 1509 A.D. refers to a dona- 
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tion to Kariyamanikka Vinnagar Perumal for daily worship and also for the 
Sri-Jayanti festival.” 


(12) Thovalai (Kanyakumari Dt.) 


This is very near Aralvoymoli the stronghold of the Ay Vélir chieftains 
who claim descent from Krsna. There is a temple for Krsna where the 
Nambudris are the priests. Hence the temple rituals according to the Kerala 
tradition are followed here. 


Kongu-Nadu 


There are also many temples for Krsna in the Kongu area, comprising the 
modern districts of Coimbatore, Salem, Erode, and Dharmapuri. But the 
inscriptional evidence is rather meagre. Temples for Venugopala are found 
at Erode, Coimbatore and Satyamangalam and they appear to belong to the 
Vijayanagar period. An inscription of Parantaka Chola I (10th century) from 
Madiraikonda (Coimbatore Dt.) mentions an endowment for the worship of 
Krsna as Vennaikuthanainar in the Visnu temple at Erode. 


Conclusion 


Thus from the foregoing survey it can be seen that the temples of Krsna 
were fairly widespread in Tamilnadu in the ancient and medieval times. It 
should be mentioned that apart from the fifty and odd temples with ancient 
inscriptions exclusively devoted to Krsna as detailed above, almost every Visnu 
temple in Tamilnadu has the consecrated metal image of Krsna in some form 
or the other. As pointed out earlier, the image of Krsna as a dancer with a 
butter ball (Navanita Krsna or Vennai kittan) was introduced in the Visnu 
temples of Tondaimandalam sometime during the Chola period. In some 
temples especially from Vijayanagar times we find the image of Venugopala. 
This practice is also found in the temples of the Pandya region. In the Visnu 
temples of Chola-nadu the metal icon of Santana-gopala (reclining child 
Krsna) is very common. The practice of women devotees fondling the icon is 
in vogue and it is believed that they would be blessed with beautiful and 
intelligent child like Krsna. 


The foregoing survey also reveals that many towns and villages had sepa- 
rate quarters for the cowherd community often called Aypadi or Aykudi. In 
some inscriptions it is called Tiruvaypadi which also occurs in Tamil litera- 
ture as equivalent of Gokulam (near Mathura in the north) where Krsna 
grew up. It is interesting to note that in many Tamil inscriptions cited above, 
he is referred to as Tiruvaypadidévar (the Lord of Gokula). We also get sev- 
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eral instances of the patronage extended to Krsna temples by the shepherd 
class (manrdadis or konars). In one inscription, they are significantly called 
Nandaputras (Krsna was also Nandakumara) and Tiruvaypadi Nattar of 
Tondaimandalam and they met in the Krsna temple at Tiruvattiyur on one 
occasion and expressed their gratitude to Krsna for the divine grace bestowed 
on the community.” 


The survey has also furnished good evidence of the association of other 
communities—the Brahmins, especially the Vaisnavas, the Vellala agricultur- 
ists, the merchants besides kings, queens and royal officers. So, Krsna wor- 
ship was fostered by all the communities of Tamilnadu, as it is done even to- 
day. 


Another noteworthy point that emerges from the above survey is the sev- 
eral endearing Tamil names by which Krsna was deified in the temples. The 
following examples can be cited: 


Tirukkulal-udina-pillai—the child who plays on the divine flute 
Tiruvaypadi-Devar—Lord of Gokulam 
Vennatkuttan—dancing with the butter ball 
Amaruviappan—one who grazed the cattle 
Alagiya-mannar—the beautiful shepherd boy 
Rajamannar—King of cowherds 
Karaiamanikkam—the black gem 

Tuvarapati Appar—the Lord of Dwaraka 
Mathurapun Emberuman—the Lord of Mathura 
Brindavana Emberuman—the Lord of Brindavan 
Kurukshetra-deva—the Lord or Hero of Kurukshetra 


An interesting feature reflected in the names of the temples and places is 
the process of the localisation of Krsna in Tamilnadu. Mannarkudi in 
Thanjavur district which has a famous temple for Krsna as Rajagopala is called 
the Dwaraka of the south. Tiruvallikeni (in Chennai city) where there is an 
ancient temple for Parthasarathi, is regarded by the Vaisnavas as the Brindavan 
of the south. 


The inscriptions discussed above also reveal that endowments were made 
by several sections of the society for celebrating festivals in honour of Krsna 
such as his birthday (Krsna Jayanti) and Uri-ad?® and also recitation of the 
Alvars’ hymns in praise of Krsna like Tiruppavai, Tiruvaymoli. Thus, the study 
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of the inscriptions and the tradition of Krsna temples of Tamilnadu clearly 
reflect how Krsna worship, with its deep roots in the Sangam and the Bhakti 
and post-Bhakti religious literature was integrated with the temple culture of 


Tamilnadu. 
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A mock contest performed by the shepherds to get the prize money kept at the 
top of a tall pole smeared with oil. One who successfully went up the pole could 
get the prize money. 
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Chapter V 


KRSNA THEME IN THE ART 
OF TAMILNADU 


Introduction 


he deep impact that Krsna’s life and teachings made on the po- 

ets, saints and scholars and religious leaders of Tamilnadu also 

inspired the Tamil artists—the sculptors, the metal icon makers, 

the painters, the wood and ivory carvers—through many centu- 

ries. Tamil artists of every generation have revelled in giving 
expression to some new form of Krsna in stone, metal or wood. Regarding 
the stone sculpture, the earliest sculptors of Tamilnadu, belonging to the 
Pallava period, have handled the Krsna theme in a superb manner as can be 
seen at Mamallapuram, Kanchi, Tiruvellarai and other places. This period 
coincides with the Bhakti movement of the Vaisnava saints Alvars. In the 
Chola period, we see the stone and metal sculptors vying with one another in 
giving expression. to complex or difficult themes and expressions. Bold ex- 
perimentation was made in metal casting and we have some masterpieces of 
bronze icons depicting Krsna as the Kaliya Krsna, Balakrsna, Navanita Krsna, 
Santanagopala, Rajagopala, Venugopala, Parthasarathi, coming from differ- 
ent parts of Tamilnadu, the like of which cannot be seen anywhere in India 
either quantitatively or qualitatively. Many of them display unique concep- 
tion, powerful modelling and graceful execution. There are hundreds of Krsna 
images in stone and metal belonging to the Chola/Pandya periods (from 
900 to 1300 A.D.) displaying variety in themes and style. Some of the out- 
standing ones are illustrated and discussed here. This large output was partly 
to meet the demands of the expansion of temple building activities of the 
Chola times and partly to counter the competition that Vaisnavism had to 
face from Saivism. We have interesting parallels in the metal icons of this 
period like the dancing Krsna and dancing Siva (Nataraja); Krsna leaning on 
the cow (Rajagopala) and Siva leaning on the bull (Vrishabhantika); Krsna 
playing on the flute (Muralidhara) and Siva playing on the Vina (Vinadhara). 
It was the Chola artists who have given us the finest metal icons of the Krsna 
and Siva themes. In general, the art critics and connoisseurs like Douglas 
Barrett and C. Sivaramamurti consider the Chola metal icons of the 10th and 
11th centuries as the finest ones, characterised by natural and flowing rhythm 
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and innate originality. The same qualities can be seen in the metal images of 
Krsna of this period, as will be shown in the sequel. A certain amount of 
conventionalism or standardisation of the images is however noticeable in 
the later Chdla times, but still they continue to hold our attention by their 
poise and grace. 


The period roughly from 1300 A.D. to 1400 A.D. was a period of political 
confusion and cultural disturbance in South India due to various reasons 
like the fall of the major kingdoms like the Chola and the Pandya and also 
the Muslim invasions (like those of Malik Kafur in 1310 A.D.). These had 
their adverse effects on the architectural and sculptural activities. But soon 
this period of lull was broken, and with the appearance of the new kingdom 
of Vijayanagar by the middle of the 14th century, temple art and culture 
received a fresh lease of life and it is reflected in the art productions of the 
period. 


During this period of cultural resurgence, lavish patronage was extended 
to the temple building and sculptural activities. Not only were new temples 
built but the old ones were beautified by the addition of new mandapas like 
the Kalyana-mandapa, Unjal-mandapa, Vahana-mandapa etc. the pillars of 
which were profusely carved with sculptures, depicting the Ramayana, the 
Mahabharata and the Puranic themes. They can be seen in the leading temples 
of Tamilnadu like Sri Varadarajaswami Temple, Kanchi, Jalakantésvara 
Temple, Vellore, Ranganatha Temple, Srirangam, Parthasarathi Temple, 
Triplicane and Adikésava Temple at Sriperumbudur. In the sculptures of the 
Vijayanagar times, we notice greater prominence given to the Vaisnava themes, 
especially Rama and Krsna. We have some of the best narrative 
panels of the Ramayana and the Krsna stories in sculptures and paintings of 
this period from places like Humpi, Lepakshi, Tirumalai, Tirupati, Kanchi, 
Tiruvannamalai and Srirangam. Apart from depicting episodes in the narra- 
tive panels, we also notice some new and exaggerated forms of Krsna ex- 
ecuted like chaturbhuja and astabhuja-Vénugopala and Madanagopala.' Many 
shrines for Venugopala appeared during this time. It was also during this 
period that the cult of Krsna as Panduranga or Vittaladéva was introduced in 
Tamilnadu. This form which was popular in Maharashtra centring round 
Pandaripura was popularised by the Vijayanagar kings like Krishnadévaraya. 
A magnificent temple for Vittala was built at Humpi, the capital of the 
Vijayanagar kingdom. It also spread to Tamilnadu and we see shrines for 
Vittala in places like Srirangam and Vittalapuram in Tirunelveli district. 


Two other important developments during the Vijayanagar and Nayak 
periods were the appearance of exquisite paintings and wood works depict- 
ing among other themes the Bhdgavatapurana. Paintings with Krsna theme 
are to be seen in many temples of Tamilnadu and the Vijayanagar influence 
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is clearly attested by the Telugu label inscriptions found on them. They are 
seen in places like Kanchi (Jaina temples at Jaina-Kanchi? and also the 
Varadaraja temple at Vishnu-Kanchi), Srirangam,° Tiruvellarai, Adamankottai 
(Dharmapuri Dt.) and Alagarkoil (Madurai Dt.). 


This was also the period when a number of wooden cars or chariots were 
made and donated to the temples. These cars are veritable temples on wheels 
and meant for processions. They carry some exquisite wood carvings of puranic 
stories. We see in temple cars at Kanchi, Srirangam, Srivilliputtur and 
Mannargudi some good examples of wood carvings of Krsna theme. We also 
have some rare specimens of ivory carvings in Srirangam temple. All these 
are discussed in greater detail in this chapter. 


Early Specimens 


As already pointed out, Krsna worship was fairly popular in Tamilnadu 
even in the Sangam age but no monumental or iconic specimens have come 
down to us. The earliest available sculptural representations of Krsna belong 
to the Pallava times. They are to be found in places like Mamallapuram, 
Kanchi, Tiruvellarai and Kavéripakkam. The most impressive of the early sculp- 
tures is that of Krsna as Govardhanadhari found as a gigantic relief sculpture 
at Mamallapuram datable to the second half of the 7th century A.D. (Fig. 4). 
This is found very close to the famous Arjuna’s penance sculptural-panel and 
has been rightly ascribed to the same period.* Here, the Pallava artists have 
achieved a remarkable feat of putting the two episodes from two major puranic 
themes in the plastic form—Arjuna’s penance from the Mahabharata and 
Govardhanadhari Krsna from the Visnu Purana. In both the cases, they have 
succeeded in presenting a powerful visual impact on the onlooker. Both the 
panels arrest our attention not only by their vast size but also by the dexter- 
ous grouping of the characters, variety of forms and graceful depiction. Here, 
Krsna stands as a central figure, a virtual hero, effortlessly lifting the mighty 
Govardhana hill to afford shelter and protection to the cowherds who crowd 
around him with their children and family. Close to him stands his insepa- 
rable brother Balarama on one side, embracing a shepherd, and on the other, 
stands his favourite shepherd girl Nappinnai. The pastoral scene has been 
depicted in its simple and natural beauty. One lady is seen carrying a pile of 
pots in her hand and a rolled bed on her head (Fig. 5). Another shepherd is 
seen milking the cow while the cow is seen licking her calf. Yet another boy is 
seen playing on the flute much to the delight of the cows and men. The idea 
that under the protective care of Krsna, there was nothing for them to fear 
and Indra’s threat need not cause any panic and that they could attend to 
their normal daily chores, is powerfully brought out in the panel. The rural 
and the forest surroundings have been ably portrayed by showing the forest 
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animals, here and there. It is no wonder that art-historians have regarded 
this panel as one of the great masterpieces of not only Pallava but indeed the 
Indian art as a whole.? 


Another sculpture of Krsna is to be found in the Dharmaraja-ratha at 
Mamallapuram.° It is a smaller relief sculpture showing Krsna in the 
Kaliyamardana pose. It is found in one of the panels on the middle tier of the 
roof in the Dharmaraja-ratha. Here two-armed Krsna is trampling Kaliya, rep- 
resented by a human torso with a serpent tail and three-headed serpenthood. 
He has his left foot on Kaliya’s nape. He holds the tail with his arms (Fig. 6). 


Vaikuntaperumal Temple, Kanchi 


Next in point of time are the sculptures of Krsna theme found in 
Vaikuntaperumal temple, Kanchi built by Nandivarman II in 8th century A.D. 
The temple is dedicated to Visnu in three forms—seated, standing and re- 
clining—found in shrines on the ground, the first and the second floor re- 
spectively. There are a number of sculptural relief panels on the sanctum 
walls and the niches representing Visnu in different forms and themes. One 
of them is a large panel of Nara and Narayana, a conceptual representation 
of Arjuna and Krsna, the latter in the vyakhyana-mudra, teaching his disciple. 
This sculpture recalls a similar one found at the famous Gupta temple of 
Dasavatara at Deogarh. A sculpture of Kaliyamardana is also found in relief 
on the second floor, but it is badly weathered and worn out. Dennis Hudson 
who has made a detailed study of this temple describes it as the “Bhagavata 
Purana in stone”. The fifty-six sculptural panels on the vimana, with a few 
exceptions, are those of the BGP. Krsna theme dominates. Among them are: 
Krsna teaching Uddhava, Krsna and Balarama in Akrura’s chariot, killing of 
Kesi, Dantavaktra, Sisupala, Kamsa, etc.™ 


Pundarikaksha Temple, Tiruvellarai, Tiruchi District 


This is an exquisite Pallava temple dedicated to Visnu and situated on the 
banks of the Kaveri almost on the southern frontiers of the Pallava territory. 
It was built by Dantivarman Pallava (796-847 A.D.), who was an ardent patron 
of Vaisnavism. As pointed out earlier, this was a temple dedicated to Krsna 
and Rukmini as borne out by the inscription of Dantivarman. We get a num- 
ber of exquisite little sculptures depicting Krsna and his various sports, on 
the walls of the vimana base and the swastika shaped temple tank. The most 
interesting among them is the one which shows Krsna as a pot-dancer or 
Kudakkuttu. Reference to this form of Krsna is found in the Sangam litera- 
ture and in the works of the Alvars. Here is a beautiful sculptural representa- 
tion of this unique theme (Fig. 7). Krsna is seen dancing in the swastika (cross- 
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legged) pose effortlessly playing the pot on one of his shoulders. He is de- 
picted with his typical bun-like hair-do (késa-bandha) and bedecked with or- 
naments like the patra-kundalas, a heavy hara, yajnopavita, udarabandha, 
katibandha, bhujanga-valaya, kankanas and nupuru (anklet). The dance move- 
ment is brought out excellently in this sculpture. This is one of the very few 
sculptures depicting Krsna in this theme. Another interesting episode from 
Krsna’s childhood, Bakdsuravadha, is also depicted in a sculpture. Here, Krsna 
keeps the leg on the bird-like demon and kills him by tearing the bird’s bill 
(Fig. 8). 


There are quite a few other sculptures depicting Krsna in other forms like 
Kaliya-mardana and Govardhanadhari in the same temple. 


Kaveripakkam 


Among the ruins of the temples of Kavéripakkam (North Arcot district) 
now preserved in the Government Museum, Chennai, are the two exquisite, 
low relief figures of Krsna. They are found in the kudu arches of the temples. 
One is Krsna as Venugopala and the other in the Kaliyamardana pose (Figs. 
9 and 10). In the former, Krsna is surrounded by cows and birds which crowd 
around him to hear his music. The practice of depicting miniature Krsna 
forms in kudu arches can be seen in late Pallava or early Chola temples. This 
Kavéeripakkam temple is ascribed to Pallava-Chola transition period of 9th 
century A.D. 


Since the specimens of the Pallava times are limited and unique, they 
have been discussed in a separate section above. But as the temples and sculp- 
tures of Krsna began to increase steadily during the Chola, Pandya, Vijayanagar 
and Nayak periods, it is more convenient to trace the art forms of Krsna 
thematically and at the same time follow a chronological order as far as pos- 
sible. In this order, we have the advantage of seeing the continuity as well as 
the change that had occurred in the treatment of the subject. We can ob- 
serve how in the treatment of the same subject, the artists of the different 
periods have shown their ingenuity, as well as the regional traditions and 
idioms in which they were steeped. We cannot fail to notice the simple and 
natural forms of the Pallava or Chola period, in contrast to the exuberant 
and somewhat conventional forms shown in the Vijayanagar and Nayak times. 


Our perspective in this discussion is not only to show the wide range of 
themes handled, but also the variations in the forms and styles that came into 
vogue from time to time. One of the important characteristics of Indian art is 
that while there is unity in the main theme there is infinite variety in the 
forms, depending upon the regional art-styles and local traditions. This can 
be truly seen with regard to Krsna theme in the following pages. For instance, 
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the iconographic conceptions of Krsna-Nappinnai combination, Santana 
Krsna, Vénkatakrsna combination with the Lord of Venkatam, Krsna as 
Rajamannar are some of the unique contributions of Tamilnadu. Another 
important point worthy of special notice by the art-historians, is that it is 
Tamilnadu which has produced the largest number of bronze images of Krsna, 
known for their vast range in themes and high artistic quality. If North India 
has given us a vast collection of paintings of Krsna theme represented by the 
several schools like Rajput, Mughal, Pahari, Kangra etc. it is Tamilnadu which 
abounds in Krsna bronzes of exquisite beauty and elegance belonging to 
different schools, Chola, Pandya, Vijayanagar and Nayak. Perhaps nowhere 
else do we get such an array of bronzes which can be placed in an unbroken 
chain of continuity from the 10th to 18th centuries. It clearly indicates how 
strong and vibrant was Krsna worship here which alone could have provided 
the necessity of making the processional deities. This continuity matches well 
with the continuous flow of Tamil and Sanskrit literature on Krsna that we 
discussed in the previous chapters. 


(1) Balakrsna or Vatapatrasayi Krsna 


As a charming child, he has been a favourite theme of the poets as well as 
the artists. One of the recurring themes of the early Chola temples is Krsna as 
Vatapatrasayi i.e. child Krsna reclining on banyan leaf, sucking his toe held 
in one hand. This is found usually in the sculptural freeze on the prastara 
(entablature) of the early Chola temples, both Saiva and Vaisnava. Temples 
of Tennéri, Tirusulam are typical examples for such representation. In this 
form, Krsna is conceived as an eternal Godhead who floats on the primordial 
flood. The photograph included here is the relief sculpture found on a pillar 
in the Jalakantésvara temple at Vellore belonging to Vijayanagar period of 
16th century (Fig. 11). 


(2) Yasoda-Krsna 


Yasoda, the mother is shown suckling her child Krsna in two beautiful 
bronze images of the Chola period (11th century, Figs. 12 and 13). Though 
they are from different places they show almost identical details. Yasoda beau- 
tifully dressed and seated on a pedestal with her left hand leaning on the seat 
and her right hand holding up the head of the child lying on her lap for 
breast feeding. The large patrakundalas in her ears and other ornaments are 
noteworthy. 


(3) Crawling Krsna 


Another favourite child form is crawling Krsna, usually with a butter ball 
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and sometimes without it. A number of bronze images of crawling Krsna 
belonging to Chola and Vijayanagar times have come down to us. Recently, 
in the excavations done in the premises of the famous Chola temple at 
Darasuram, an exquisite bronze image of Krsna was discovered. It belongs to 
11th century A.D. (Fig. 14). Similar bronze images have also come to light 
from Naykanaipperiyal, in Tiruchi Dt. (Fig. 15). Another bronze image of 
crawling Krsna found at Ulundangudi, Tiruchi Dt. belongs to 16th century. 
It is also listed here to show the later style (Fig. 16). The practice of offering 
metal or wooden figures of crawling Krsna as votive offerings is popular in 
many temples of South India. 


(4) Santana-Gopala 


This form was particularly popular in Thanjavur district during the Chola 
period. Almost in every Vaisnava temple it is found in the sanctum. Women 
devotees without children offer special worship to Krsna. The bronze figure 
is given to them to be fondled for some time, and by this it is believed that 
they will have progeny (santana). Usually, the image of Santana-Gopala is 
placed on a Naga seat. Krsna is shown sucking his toe. A typical one from 
Karaikovilapattu is illustrated here (Fig. 17). Sometimes, the image of Santana 
Krsna is also shown without a naga (Fig. 18). The practice of donating small 
wooden toy cradles for Santana Krsna by ladies who desire to have child is in 
vogue in many temples. 


(5) Krsna Killing Demons 


Krsna’s boyhood sports were of great fascination to the Tamil artists as 
much as they were for the Tamil poets. They never felt tired of portraying 
Krsna in his mischievous postures. His encounters with various demons like 
Bakasura, and his victory over the serpent demon, Kaliya and the elephant 
demon Kuvalayapita are all well treated by the sculptors of Tamilnadu. A 
series of stone sculptures of the later Chola period in Thiruvendipuram temple 
near Cuddalore depict the above episodes. One of them shows Krsna in the 
act of plucking the tusk of the elephant, Kuvalayapita (Fig. 19). A sculpture 
of Bakasura-vadha is also found (Fig. 20). Another beautiful sculpture of 
Krsna’s Bakasura-vadha is in the Adikésava temple, Sriperumbudur near 
Chennai (Fig. 21). Here, Krsna is shown tearing the bill of the crane into 
two. A sculpture depicting Bakasura-vadha in Varadarajaswami temple, Kanchi 
is a noteworthy piece (Fig. 22). Both Figures 21 and 22 are of the Vijayanagar 
period (16th century). 


There is a beautiful sculpture in Varadarajaswami temple, at Kanchi, show- 
ing Krsna as Govardhanagiridhari. Here, he is shown with four arms, two 
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bearing the sankha and the chakra, another right arm lifting the mountain. 
The noteworthy point in this piece is that Indra is shown with his elephant, 
worshipping Krsna (Fig. 23). In the Govardhana panel at Mahabalipuram of 
Pallava period Krsna is shown only with two arms. But during Vijayanagar 
period Krsna was often depicted with more than two arms to show his 
supremacy as God. 


(6) Krsna as Navanita-Chora (Butter thief) 


Another enchanting theme for the poets as well as the artists was Krsna as 
a butter thief. His liking for it and in the process getting beaten for it are 
widely sung by the Alvars and other poets. In the same way, the artists treat 
the theme in the sculptural medium too with great relish. 


Among the series of Krsna sculptures in Thiruvendipuram, one shows 
Krsna gulping the butter from a pot hanging above (Fig. 24). The hanging- 
pot is called wri in Tamil. Krsna with the help of his friends climbs up and 
reaches the pot and distributes the butter freely to his friends. It is beautifully 
portrayed in many sculptures. Two examples are given here (Figs. 25 and 26) 
from Kanchipuram and Thirukkurungudi respectively. Sometimes, Krsna is 
joined by his brother Balarama and both deceive their mother Yasoda and 
get away with the butter (Fig. 27). This beautiful sculpture from Virunjipuram 
shows Krsna taking out the butter from the pot right in front of Yasoda while 
Balarama is closing her eyes from behind. Krsna is also shown caught by his 
mother and punished. Yasoda once bound him to a stone mortar for stealing 
butter which gave him the name Damodara. This episode is often mentioned 
by the Alvars. Here is a sculptural representation of the same episode from 
Kanchipuram (Fig. 28). Once caught red handed, he was punished. He was 
asked to hold his ears with his hands and made to do the exercise of standing 
and sitting alternately until he was asked to stop (Fig. 29). 


(7) Navanita-Krsna 


Bronze images of Krsna with butter balls in either of his hands are quite 
many. Krsna invariably is shown as a child with a plump belly decorated with 
rich ornaments like araindn (hip-band) and golusu (the anklet). Here, two 
illustrations are given to show the typical form of Navanita Krsna from the 
Navanita Krsna Temple of Seramadevi (Fig. 30) and Venugopalaswami temple, 
Satyamangalam respectively (Fig. 31). 


Another interesting stone sculpture of Krsna can be seen on a pillar in 
the Kilimandapa of Madurai Meenakshi temple. It shows Krsna as a young 
boy with a butter ball in his left hand and a sugarcane in his right (Fig. 32)— 
a form of Madanagopala. 
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(8) Navanita Nritta-Krsna (Krsna dancing with butter) 


Krsna is also depicted as a dancer with one leg lifted up and a butter ball 
in one of his hands. Here a bronze sculpture from Tirupuvanam in Thanjavur 
district shows a typical one of the above form. His left arm is stretched out 
while his right arm is holding a butter ball (Fig. 33). 


There is a separate shrine for Navanitanardhana Krsna in Ranganatha 
temple in Pallikonda (Vellore district). Here, both the milava and utsava 
images are similar, having butter balls in both the hands, the left hand is 
stretched out, and his right leg is placed on a curd-churner. The images can 
be ascribed to the Vijayanagar times (Figs. 34 and 35). 


(2) Nardhana Krsna 


Many beautiful dancing images of Krsna are available showing the popu- 
larity of Krsna as a dancer. Here, we must recollect that the old Tamil text 
Silappadikaram mentions various dance forms performed by Krsna as a boy 
and as a youth. The Alvars address him as mdayakithan, divine dancer. Here, 
five exquisite sculptures of dancing Krsna are taken for our study. Each one 
is different from the other. Superficially, they all look alike, but a careful 
study reveals many subtle variations introduced by the artists. 


The first bronze sculpture in our list is an exquisite Pandyan piece, which 
belongs to 10th-11th centuries. It is from Uttarakosamangai and depicts the 
youthful Krsna stretching out his left arm and showing his right arm in abhaya- 
mudra. This dance-pose is called chatura-tandava as the legs form a square 
(chatura) with his right foot slightly lifted up (Fig. 36). 


Another late Chola bronze depicting Krsna as a dancer is also taken up 
for our study (Fig. 37). Krsna is decorated with many beautiful ornaments 
like the crown, earrings, necklaces, shoulder bands, hip belts and anklets. 
Placing his slightly bent left leg down, he is raising his right leg. His left arm 
stretches out in the familiar form, but his right arm is seen in suchi-hasta pose 
i.e. with a finger pointing towards something. 


Another noteworthy bronze image of Krsna has come down to us from 
Nerur in Tiruchi district. It belongs to 11th century A.D. Krsna is depicted 
showing abhaya-hasta with his right arm. His left leg is lifted up in an unusual 
pose, while the right foot is placed down. His headgear, a sort of karanda- 
makuta, is rather peculiar and certainly very beautiful (Fig. 38). Two more 
specimens of the bronze image of dancing Krsna are illustrated here. Both of 
them belong to the Chola period but display two different poses—one has 
left foot lifted up and other the right foot (Figs. 39 and 40). 
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The Nardhana Krsna from unknown locality is a typical Chola bronze 
image. Krsna is shown wearing another type of crown, along with other jew- 
els. His right arm shows abhaya-mudra and his right leg is lifted up (Fig. 41). 
The dancing Krsna is also available on stone sculptures (Fig. 42) at 
Srinivasanallur, Tiruchi district. 


(10) Kaliyamardana Krsna 


As already pointed out, the earliest sculptural representations of this theme 
are found in the Pallava period and from early Chola period, we begin to get 
exquisite bronze representations of this theme. This is again a unique contri- 
bution of Tamil artists for we hardly have bronze figure of Kaliyamardana 
anywhere else. 


A stone relief sculpture of Kaliyamardana in the temple of Sriperumbudur 
is illustrated here. Krsna is holding the tail of the snake with his left hand and 
his right arm is touching its head (Fig. 43). 


An exquisite bronze sculpture of Kaliya Krsna belonging to early Chola 
period (10th century) is also illustrated here. Krsna, as a youth, is very beau- 
tiful to look at. Here, Kaliya is personified and is shown in anjali form. Krsna 
wears the channavira, beautiful haras and kati-sutra and has his right arm in 
abhaya. It shows supple modelling and restrained ornamentation and remark- 
able balance (Fig. 44). 


Another bronze figure (Fig. 45) illustrated here is also a good example of 
the Chola style. Its locality is however not known. The patrakundalas are promi- 
nently shown. 


A 13th century (Pandya) bronze image of Krsna dancing on the snake 
Kaliya is found in the temple of Tiruppullani near Ramesvaram. Krsna’s left 
leg is placed on the snake’s hoods, his left arm is holding its tail while his 
right leg is slightly raised and his right arm is in the abhaya-mudra (Fig. 46). 


Two good examples of the same theme in Vijayanagar style are illustrated 
here from Sundaraperumal temple, Thanjavur district. Krsna is richly deco- 
rated and is shown dancing on the snake. The Kaliya is lying down with his 
hands raised above in anjali-mudra (Fig. 47). The next piece illustrated here 


is a good example of the Vijayanagar style with more ornamental details (Fig. 
48). 


A popular way of depicting Krsna as Kaliyamardana is to show him danc- 
ing on the coiled snakes. This is usually kept on the banks of a tank along 
with the naga stones for worship. It is commonly met with in all the villages 
(Fig. 49). Two beautiful Pandyan metal images of the sam. theme i.e. Krsna 
dancing with the snakes have come from Adi-Jagannatha Temple, 
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Tiruppullani. It is a rare representation of Krsna associated with the nagas in 
the bronze medium (Figs. 50 and 51). 


(11) Venugopala (Kulal-ithum-pillai) 


Another popular theme of Krsna’s boyhood is Krsna as a flute player 
Venugopala or Ganagopala. The Kulaluthum-pillai form was a favourite one 
with the Alvars. The Tamil term frequently occurs in inscriptions also. Stone 
or metal images of Krsna playing on a flute are found in plenty. Sometimes 
he is shown with two or more hands surrounded by cattle. Chaturbhuja 
Venugopala and Astabhuja Vénugopala representations became very popu- 
lar during the Vijayanagar times. 


The Vénugopala sculpture in stone from Sarangapani Temple of 
Kumbakonam is one of the best examples of Chola period. It is a two-armed 
image of Krsna with crossed legs and surrounded by shepherds and cattle 
(Fig. 52). Another stone sculpture of Chaturbhuja Vénugopala of later Chola 
period is kept in the National Museum, New Delhi (Fig. 53). 


An exquisite two-armed metal image of Krsna with slightly bent legs is 
shown here. It belongs to the late Chola period and is found at Nagapattinam 
(Fig. 54). 


The beautiful metal image of Krsna found at Adi Jagannathaswami Temple, 
Tiruppullani has four arms: two arms hold the sankha and chakra, while an- 
other pair of arms are shown as playing on the flute. His right leg is bent 
backwards and touches the left leg. This Pandyan bronze is a rich feast to the 
eyes (Fig. 55) with an impressive expression characteristic of Krsna idol in 
this pose, luring the whole cowherd community and the animals alike and at 
the same time showing the divinity of the deity. The image is accommodated 
in a beautiful prabhavali emanating from the mouth of makaras. 


The Vénugopala shrine at Srirangam has many different postures of 
Vénugopala in its niches. This shrine has been ascribed to the Hoysala pe- 
riod (13th century). One example of the exquisite Chaturbhuja-Venugopala 
is illustrated here (Fig. 56). 


The beautiful stone sculpture of four-armed Venugopala found in 
Trivikrama temple at Tirukkovalir is illustrated here (Fig. 57). Tirukkovalur 
is one of the Pancha-Krsna-kshétras. 


A sculpture on a pillar in the temple of Tiruvidandai shows Krsna as play- 
ing on the flute with a cow licking his leg (Fig. 58). Two other exquisite relief 
sculptures of Chaturbhuja Vénugopala in the Vijayanagar style are found at 
Jalakantésvara temple, Vellore and Padaivédu respectively (Figs. 59 and 60). 
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A bronze image of Chaturbhuja Vénugopala belonging to the 17th cen- 
tury is found in the Chennai Museum (Fig. 61). Another beautiful bronze of 
the Chola period is found at Tiruvendipuram (Fig. 62). 


A late Pandyan or Nayak specimen of sculpture representing Astabhuja 
Vénugopala surrounded by his female admirers (gopis) is found at 
Srivaikuntam near Tirunelveli. A similar group is found at Tirukkodikaval, 
Thanjavur district (Fig. 63). A large-sized but beautiful sculpture of 
Vénugopala in the Nayak style is found at Andal temple, Srivilliputtur 
(Fig. 64). 


(12) Krsna as Madanagopala (Fig. 65) 


Another rare form of Krsna is that of Madanagopala a combination of 
Krsna and Madana or Manmatha. A magnificent example of this form is found 
at Viswanatha temple, Tenkasi belonging to the Nayak period (17th cen- 
tury). He is eight-armed, one of them having a prominent sugarcane bow 
and arrow, typical for Manmatha. 


An interesting sculpture on a pillar of Sri Varadarajaswami temple, 
Kanchipuram shows Krsna as Astabhuja Venugopala i.e. with eight arms hav- 
ing a number of weapons like bow and arrow, sword, shield, sankha and chakra. 
It can also be identified as Madanagopala and it belongs to the middle of 
16th century (Fig. 66). 


(13) Krsna in the Vastrapaharana Scene 


Once, the shepherd maidens were taking bath in the Yamuna leaving 
their clothes on the banks of the river. Krsna, in order to tease them, took all 
their clothes and climbed to the top of the tree. When the girls begged of 
Krsna to return their clothes as they were naked, Krsna refused to give their 
clothes unless they came out of the water, raise their hands and do anjal to 
him. This they did to satisfy him and got back their clothes. This episode is 
the subject of many interesting sculptures. Four such specimens are illus- 
trated here—two from Varadarajaswami Temple, Kanchi (Figs. 67 and 68), 
one from Vellore (Fig. 69) and one from Tiruvadandai (Fig. 70). All of them 
are of the Vijayanagar period (16th century). Though the theme is same, the 
mode of depiction varies from one another. 


(14) Krsna as the Cowherd King (Rajagopala or Rajamannar) 


Krsna as Rajamannar is a rare form in bronze found only in Tamilnadu. 
This form of Krsna with or without his consorts became a favourite one with 
the artists during the time of the Cholas. The famous Rajagopalaswami temple 
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of Mannargudi, the Kattumannar Temple of Kattumannargudi and the 
Rajagopalaswami temple of Manimangalam are the best examples of that 
style. Krsna, the king among the cowherds, is depicted with two arms, left 
arm bent as if leaning on a cow and the right arm shown in kataka-hasta to 
hold a stick or a hook to graze the cattle. 


Six representative examples of bronze figures and one of stone are illus- 
trated here. All of them (except one, which is from Pandyan country) are 
fine products of the Chola period. The sculpture from Chidambaram, now 
kept in the Government Museum, Chennai, is a rare and beautiful specimen 
(Fig. 71). Krsna stands in a tribhanga pose with the shepherd’s hook in his 
right hand and embracing Satyabhama or Nappinnai with the other. He wears 
the patrakundalas and peacock feather type of coiffure on his head. This is 
datable to the 13th century. 


Among the bronze images illustrated here, the most famous one is the 
beautiful wisava image of Rajamannar at Mannargudi (Fig. 72) of the Chola 
period. The next one from the Sundaraperumal temple (Thanjavur) has been 
dated by Douglas Barrett to A.D. 1040.’ It shows the késabandha type of coif- 
fure and restrained ornamentation and very supple modelling (Fig. 73). Close 
to this in point of time and style, is the exquisite Rajamannar group from 
Adikudi (Tiruchi district). Here Rajagopala stands gracefully flanked by his 
consorts Rukmini and Satyabhama on either side (Fig. 74). His left arm rests 
on the cow and his right arm holds a long and artistically designed hook. He 
has the kesabandhawith peacock feather, patrakundala, haras, beautiful katisutra 
and the yajnopavita. The whole group has been very proportionately designed 
and tastefully executed, characteristic of the Chola bronzes of the 11th cen- 
tury.® 

The next group illustrated here is from Seramadevi, Tirunelveli district 
(Fig. 75). But the Pandyan artists have also more or less followed the Chola 
pattern and this group closely resembles the Adikudi example cited above. 
All the three figures have the késabandha type of coiffure. Both the consorts 
are shown without the kuchabandha (breast band) unlike some Chola examples 
where distinction is shown between Rukmini and Satyabhama. Nevertheless, 
this group has been carefully modelled and gracefully executed. 


An impressive group of Chola bronzes of Rajamannar in the company of 
his consorts and Garuda is now found in the Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art, U.S.A. (Fig. 76). Pratapaditya Pal, who has written a monograph on this 
group, has convincingly dated it to A.D. 1100.° It has been made exactly as 
prescribed in the Vaikanasa-agama. Here, Rajagopala stands gracefully with 
his left hand resting on the shoulders of Satyabhama and right hand in the 
kataka-hasta to hold the hook. The presence of Garuda is specifically men- 
tioned in the dgama. Here, Rukmini is shown with the kuchabandha whereas 
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Satyabhama is without it. The latter is equated with Bhu-devi and the former 
with Sri-dévi. Unfortunately, the findspot of the bronzes is lost to us but there 
is no doubt that they are from Tamilnadu and belong to the middle Chola 
period. Two more bronzes of Rajagopala are also illustrated here, one from 
Nilappadi, Tiruchi district and datable to 12th century and the other now 
kept in the National Museum, New Delhi (Figs. 77 and 78). 


(15) Gopi-Krsna Love Scenes 


Krsna as a divine lover is yet another favourite subject of the poets as well 
as the artists. His amorous acts, his enchanting sports with the goprkas, his 
rasa-dance with the cowherd girls are all sung by the Alvars and others. Here 
some of the love scenes of Krsna depicted in sculptures are illustrated. The 
sculpture of Krsna playing on the flute, with two gopikas on each side danc- 
ing, from Srivaikuntam temple has already been cited. 


Another illustration given here shows the HOli festival during which colour- 
water is sprayed on each other, through a syringe. The Holi sport was played 
by Krsna with Radha and other gopikas. The sculpture in the Séshasayi-mandapa 
in the Ranganatha temple, Srirangam gives a beautiful picture of this sport 
(Fig. 79). A unique sculpture in Adinatha temple, Alvar Thirunagiri, shows 
Krsna and his consorts dancing. Krsna is holding their hands and all the 
three are standing on one leg. The sculpture forms a window panel in the 
temple (see Fig. 3 above). 


The relief sculpture on a pillar in the Varadarajaswami Temple, 
Kanchipuram shows Krsna making love to Radha (Fig. 80). Krsna hugging 
his sweetheart (identified as Rukmini by the local belief) is found in the 
Ramaswamy temple, Kumbakonam (Fig. 81). 


(16) Krsna as the Teacher of the Bhagavat-Gita (Gitacharya) 


The divine personality of Krsna is fully revealed in his role as Gitacharya. 
Krsna as the expounder or teacher of the Bhagavat Gita is worshipped in a 
few places in Tamilnadu. Many sculptural representations are also available. 
For instance, a seated Krsna figure in stone from Perambalur depicts him 
teaching the Gita. His right arm is showing vyakhydna-mudra, and his left arm 
varadamudra (Fig. 82). 


Another interesting sculpture, illustrated here, is a bronze from 
Ennayiram, South Arcot district. The seated Krsna is shown with four arms, 
two holding the sankha and chakra, one of the other two showing sichihasta 
and the fourth one hanging on the left knee. This beautiful bronze i image 
shows Krsna in his divine form (Fig. 83). 
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(17) Krsna as Parthasarathi 


This is the representation of Krsna as a charioteer of Partha or Arjuna. 
The main deity of Parthasarathi Temple, Triplicane, Chennai is an outstand- 
ing example. Here, the mulavar stands majestically with two arms: the right 
hand bears the conch (sankha) which is unusual and the other is in the abhaya- 
mudra (Fig. 84). The utsavabhera is an excellent image of the middle Chola 
period (about 1100 A.D.). It is four-armed with sankha, chakra, abhaya and 
the gada. His face has a number of potholes believed to represent the scars 
left by the arrows which were shot at him on the Kurukshetra battlefield. 
This is a very unique representation of Parthasarathi not found elsewhere 
(Fig. 85). 


(18) Ananta Krsna 


. Arare piece of bronze sculpture has come down to us from the Nagaraja 
temple, Nagarkoil (Kanyakumari district) depicting Krsna and his two con- 
sorts with Naga hoods on their heads. He is locally called Anantakrsna, Ananta 
being another name of his serpent Adisésha. Ananta Krsna is shown with two 
arms, his right arm in abhaya-mudra and his left arm showing kati-hasta (Fig. 
86). A similar form of Krsna with Rukmini and Satyabhama is worshipped in 
the Rajagopala Temple, Mannargudi in Thanjavur district. 


(19) Krsna as Vittobha or Pandarinatha 


As already mentioned, Krsna as Panduranga Vittala, the presiding deity at 
Pandaripura in Maharashtra, was introduced in South India during the 
Vijayanagar and Mahratta rule. The Vittala Temple at Humpi is famous. There 
is a shrine for Vittala Krsna at Srirangam. There are also villages in Tamilnadu 
named as Vittalapuram (in Tirunelveli and Chengalpattu districts) . The sculp- 
ture illustrated here is from a Visnu temple at Kanchi ascribable to the 16th 
century. Vittala is standing with left hand holding a conch and right arm in 
varada (Fig. 87). 


Krsna Theme in Paintings 


A noteworthy development in the field of art during the Vijayanagar and 
Nayak times is the appearance of wall paintings of Krsna’s life and deeds in 
various temples of South India. This corresponds to the vast array of the 
Mughal and Rajasthani miniature paintings of Krsna theme that appeared in 
North India in the 16th and 17th centuries. 


In the Varadarajaswami Temple, Kanchi, we see a fine panel of paintings 
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on the ceiling depicting Krsna’s youthful sports like Vastrapaharana, Kaliya- 
mardana and Vénugopala. They are in Vijayanagar style and ascribable to 
the 16th century A.D. (Fig. 88). Beautiful paintings of Krsna’s bala-llas, show- 
ing Chakatasura-vadha, Keési-vadha, and Dhenuka-vadha can be seen in the 
Jain temple at Tirupparuttikunram near Kanchi. The paintings belong to 
Nayak period (Fig. 89). This shows the association of Krsna with the Jain 
mythology and he was held in high esteem by the Jainas.”® 


Two more paintings illustrated here are from the Ranganathaswami 
temple, Srirangam. The first one (Fig. 90) shows Krsna seated and sur- 
rounded by his consorts. The other one depicts Krsna with his consorts (Fig. 
91). Both the paintings show fine composition, exquisite dresses and orna- 
ments and are ascribable to the late Hoysala or early Vijayanagar period (14th 
century A.D.)." 


The most popular paintings of Krsna are from Thanjavur school of 
Mahrattas, showing Krsna with a butter pot—Vennaithali Kannan (Fig. 92). 
We can see this picture almost in every home in Tamilnadu. During the an- 
nual festival of Visnu temples, the presiding deity is dressed up as Vennai-thali 
Krsna and is taken in procession. Devotees offer butter to the deity (for in- 
stance, Parthasarathi temple, Triplicane). An interesting point is that even in 
Subrahmanya Temple at Tiruchendur, Kumara Vitankar is dressed up as Krsna 
with butter pot on the 5th day of the annual Masi festival. This shows Krsna as 
a divine child is very popular all over Tamilnadu and worshipped by the 
Vaisnavas and Saivas without difference. Recently some late but good paint- 
ings (18th century) of Bhagavata scenes were discovered in the Varadaraja 
temple, Kanchipuram (Figs. 101 and 102). 


Ivory and Wood Carvings 


There is a unique set of ivory images of Krsna in intimate company of 
Radha and Rukmini preserved in Sri Ranganatha temple, Srirangam. They 
were presented to the temple by Thanjavur Nayak kings in the 17th century. 
Interestingly Krsna is shown in the typical costumes of the Nayak times (Figs. 
93 and 94). 


Wood carvings of Krsna story are commonly met with in the wooden cars 
of the Vaisnava temples all over South India. Good examples of such wood 
carvings can be seen in the cars of Sri Varadarajaswami Temple, Kanchi, 
Sarangapani Temple, Kumbakonam, Ranganathaswami Temple, Srirangam, 
Andal Temple, Srivilliputtur, Rajagopalaswami Temple, Mannarkudi. They 
are usually found in relief panels in the basement (adhisthana) portion of the 
temple cars. Here four specimens from the wooden chariot at Rajagopalaswami 
temple, Mannarkudi are illustrated, each one depicting a memorable scene 
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from Krsna’s life. They are: Krsna holding the butter pot (Fig. 95), Krsna 
killing the demon Puthaki by sucking her blood (Fig. 96), Krsna killing the - 
elephant Kuvalayapita (Fig. 97), Krsna as a charioteer of Arjuna (Fig. 98). We 
see similar beautiful wood carvings of Krsna’s life in the wooden chariot of 
Varadarajaswami Temple at Kanchi (Fig. 99). 


The last but not the least specimen of Yasoda Krsna illustrated here is 
found popular at folk level and similar ones are made even today (Fig. 100). 
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EPILOGUE 


he historical data from different sources—literature, epigraphy, 

temple-myths and traditions and the numerous religious and 

art specimens presented in the foregoing pages would amply 

attest to the deep-rooted character of Krsna worship in 

Tamilnadu. In the first chapter, we have clearly shown how the 
ancient Tamil works of the Sangam period contain voluminous references to 
the popularity of Krsna who was known by his many endearing names (Mayon, 
Mayavan, Mal) and whose boyhood sports were very familiar to the Tamil 
society. The pastoral origin of Krsna appealed to the Tamil people who 
honoured him as the presiding deity of the mullai (forest) region as attested 
by the Tolkappiyam. Mayon is the Tamil equivalent of Krsna (black) in San- 
skrit and it was applied to Visnu. We have cited evidence to show how the 
Sangam literature identified Krsna as an avatara of Visnu. Krsna worship prob- 
ably reached the Tamil country after the identification of Védic God Visnu 
with the Vrsni hero Vasudéva-Krsna had taken place in North India. 


The Purananuru mentions Krsna, Balarama, Siva and Muruga as the lead- 
ing gods.' Another verse in the same collection refers to Balarama and Krsna 
as the “two great gods” (iru-perum-daivam) and compares the Chola and the 
Pandyan kings to them.” We have also pointed out how the Balarama-Krsna 
combination frequently occurs in the Sangam works’ and it is a pointer to 
the impact of the Panchavira or Vrsni hero-cult that was popular in the Mathura 
region around the second and first centuries B.C. The Panpadal makes a 
pointed reference to the members of Vrsni clan—the dark complexioned 
Vasudéva (Krsna), the white complexioned Baladéva, the green complex- 
ioned Pradyumna (Krsna’s son) and Aniruddha (Krsna’s grandson). They 
formed the nucleus of the Pancha-vira' or Pancharatra worship, an important 
feature of the Bhagavata school. So, the Panpadal clearly attests to the impact 
of Bhagavatism in the Tamil country. We have also shown how in the earlier 
Sangam works like the Ahananuru and the Kalithokai several episodes con- 
nected with Krsna’s life are frequently alluded to. Some customs peculiar to 
the mullai region of Tamilnadu like the fight with the seven bulls before 
marriage are given and the bull fight arena is likened to the battle-ground of 
Kurukshétra. Kalithokai mentions a number of episodes from the Mahabharata 
while the Purananuru seems to mention the Gita in one of the verses.° 


In the first chapter it is shown in a separate section how eloquent is the 
Tamil epic Silappadikaram (5th or 6th century A.D.) on the many-faceted 
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greatness of Krsna. It extolls him as the mighty one who once churned the 
milky ocean but who submissively allowed his hands to be tied (by his mother 
Yasoda in his Krsnavatara). “What is the use of those eyes which have not 
seen Kariavan (Krsna), the ears which have not heard of His greatness, the 
tongue which has not sung the praise of the feet of the Lord who went as a 
humble messenger for the Pandavas?”° The details of Krsna’s life as given in 
the epic have already been discussed in the section, and need not be re- 
peated here. The Aichiyar Kuravai chapter describes the enchanting dance 
which Krsna, Nappinnai and Balarama performed at Ayarpadi (Gokulam). 
The association of Nappinnai, the beloved shepherd girl with Krsna is pecu- 
liar to Tamil tradition like the association of the huntress Valli with Muruga. 
According to some scholars, the Radha cult of later times was close to the 
ancient Nappinnai cult of Tamilnadu. 


The epic also mentions the several peculiar dance forms—alliyam, malladal, 
kudakiuttu, performed by Krsna. But all of them are associated with his heroic 
deeds. This differs from the rasa-krida dance with which Krsna is associated in 
the north. In the latter, it is related to Krsna’s youthful and romantic plays 
with the cowherd girls whereas the Tamil literature describes the dances with 
heroic (puram) deeds. This is one of the many instances to show that Krsna 
life-stories were adapted to suit the Tamil tradition. 


We have also discussed the close association of the Tamil kings like the 
Pandyas and the Ay Vélirs with the Krsna worship. The former claim descent 
from Nediyon “with the beautiful garland on his neck”, a description which 
is also given for Mayon in other contexts indicating that Nediyon and Mayon 
were one and the same, Visnu or Krsna. The references to the Pandyas as the 
Panchavar, the five Pandava brothers of the Mahabharata fame and the devo- 
tion of a Pandya king (Ilam Peruvaludi) to the temples of Balarama and Krsna 
at Malirum-kunru (Alagarkoil near Madurai) mentioned in the Paripddal 
are also significant. The claim of the Pandya kings in their copper plate grants 
of 8th century that they established the Sangam (Tamil academy) at Madurai 
and translated the Mahabharata into Tamil is also significant. In fact, there is 
some basis for the theory that Madurai, the capital of the Pandyas, was possi- 
bly named after Mathura, the birth place of Krsna. Hence, the Tamil works 
and inscriptions refer to Madurai as the “Southern Madurai” (Ten-Madurai), 
and the one in the north as “Northern Madurai” (Vada Madurai) .’ In fact, a 
verse in the Kalithokai mentions the Pandyas as belonging to the cowherd 
clan,° and the Silappadikaram describes the Pandyan king as none other than 
Krsna.° 


The association of the Ay Vélirs with the Yadava clan and Krsna worship is 
another important feature that comes out boldly in the Sangam literature. 
We have cited the evidence from the poem of Kapilar which alludes to migra- 
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tion of the Ay Vélirs from the Dwaraka region to South India. The Ay Vélir 
chieftains, who settled down in Ay country (near Kanyakumari), were quite 
prominent in Tamilnadu during the Sangam age. We have already pointed 
out their long and historic association with Krsna cult during the Sangam 
and later times too." It is quite possible that they played an important part in 
introducing and popularising the Krsna worship as the Lord of the mullai 
region which they occupied. Thus, we see that the ancient Sangam literature 
is a rich source of valuable information on the advent of the Krsna worship in 
Tamilnadu and the process of its adaptation and assimilation into the Tamil 
cultural and religious milieu. 


The next stage in the development of Krsna worship is associated with the 
Bhakti movement in Tamilnadu from about 7th to 9th century A.D., champi- 
oned by the Tamil Vaisnava saints called the Alvars. They carried on the eclectic 
tenets of the Bhagavata tradition and preached a simple religion, based on 
love and devotion (Bhakti) free from ritual barriers and caste differences. 
Many of them belonged to the lower castes. The personality of Krsna in his 
simple and enchanting forms served as their focal centre. Their hymns 
(Divyaprabandham) glorify Krsna as the Supreme Lord who came down to the 
earth as the saviour of mankind and the refuge of the good, the lowly and the 
devoted. His qualities of humility in serving his true devotees like Arjuna (as 
his charioteer) and the Pandavas (as their messenger) are extolled as well as 
his divine and transcendental qualities (paratva). Periyalvar assumed the role 
of Yasoda and showed his motherly feelings for child Krsna (matru-vatsalya) 
through his inimitable Tamil poems in pillai-Tamil. Other Alvars like 
Nammialvar, Andal and Tirumangai have enjoyed his beauty in the ancient 
Tamil Aham poetic tradition (in the talaivan-talaivi or nayaka-nayaki bhava) of 
taking the role of a lovelorn lady longing for the union with her beloved. 
Andal or Godha has described her dream-marriage with beloved Krsna in a 
beautiful poem (Varanamayiram) which is popularly sung in the Vaisnava 
marriages in South India even now as a sacred ritual. The Tamils have 
honoured Andal or Kéthai-Nachiar as the incarnation of Bht-dévi and dei- 
fied her in a shrine placed on the left side of Visnu’s shrine. 


The emotional sentiments couched in simple and beautiful Tamil hymns 
of the Alvars contributed greatly to the popularisation of Vaisnavism and the 
Purdanic stories with Krsna as a central figure. It influenced many contempo- 
rary Pandyan and Pallava rulers who called themselves as Parama-Bhagavatas 
and extended their patronage to the movement by raising temples for Visnu 
and Krsna at places like Kanchi, Mamallapuram, Tiruvallikkéni and 
Tiruvellarai. The temple and the icon therein began to assume greater im- 
portance as a result of the Alvars’ appeal to the people to go to the temples to 
worship the Lord enshrined there. The temples sung by them came to be 
glorified as the Divya-désas (holy shrines). Their hymns also contributed to 
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the localisation of Krsna’s life episodes in Tamilnadu. Their movement marked 
a turning point in the religious history of Tamilnadu in stemming the tide of 
heterodox religions (like Buddhism and Jainism) and propagating the ideals 
of Bhagavatism. In fact, the Bhadgavata-Purana, according to many scholars, 
was written in South India and contains clear influences of the Tamil hymns 
of the Alvars. 


During the post-Bhakti period we see the full impact of the Alvars’ move- 
ment on the Vaisnava leaders like Yamuna, Ramanuja and Vedanta Désika. 
In their works Krsna as the Lord who taught the Gita (Gitacharya) looms large. 
Yamuna wrote his Gitdsangraha, Ramanuja his Gita-Bhashya, Vedanta Desika 
the Gita-tatparyachandrika. If the Alvars’ approach can be described as emo- 
tional Bhakti, the approach of the Acharyas can be described as intellectual 
Bhakti. Their works reflect an important stage in the development of Sri- 
Vaisnava theology of the Ramanuja school which had profound influence on 
many Bhakti schools of later times. They emphasised the Bhakti Yoga and 
the prapatti-marga (path of surrender) as central to the Gztd and the Bhagavata 
Purana. We have already shown how the dachayas have expressed their deep 
devotion to Krsna through their brilliant commentaries (vyakhyanas) and dis- 
courses. 


At the same time, the reverence and esteem with which Krsna was held in 
the Tamil society can be gleaned from the numerous Tamil works like 
Perundevanar’s Bhadratam (9th century) and Villiputturar’s Bharatam (15th 
century) which have a high place in Tamil literary and religious history. The 
Bhagavat Gitawas also translated into Tamil by Sri Battanar and the Bhagavatam 
by Chevvai Suduvar (17th century). We have shown how Krsna’s personality 
and teachings have inspired generations of Tamil poets, philosophers and 
religious leaders over the centuries. Even in the present century Subrahmania 
Bharati, hailed as the father of Tamil literary renaissance, has left immortal 
poems on Krsna. The Mahabharata story has percolated to the folk level 
through the street dramas (therukuthu) so popular in the villages of Tamilnadu. 
There are numerous temples for the Mahabharata characters like Dharmaraja 
and Draupadi Amman in the villages of Tamilnadu. 


During the Bhakti and the post-Bhakti periods (from 600 A.D. onwards) 
several beautiful temples for Krsna were built in many parts of Tamilnadu (as 
detailed in Chapter IV). The innumerable inscriptions and the Sthalapuranas 
throw light on their history and traditions. From them we learn of the exten- 
sive patronage extended to them not only by the kings and the elite but also 
by the common folk like the shepherd class, the agriculturists, the artisans 
and the merchants. Several festivals (like Krsna-Jayanti) and rituals in honour 
of Krsna were celebrated. The inscriptions also reveal that Krsna was identi- 
fied and deified with his several endearing Tamil names like Tirukulal-udwm- 
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pillai (the divine flute player) , Vennai-kithan (the butter-dancer) , Kudakkuthan 
(the pot-dancer), Kariamanikkam (the black gem), Alagia-mannar (the beau- 
tiful shepherd). 


The interesting process of localisation is also seen in naming places after 
the holy places connected with Krsna. Mannargudi (Thanjavur Dt.) where 
there is a famous temple for Rajagopala is described as the Southern Dwaraka, 
Tiruvallekeéni (Triplicane) as the Brindaranya-kshétra, Tirukkovalir as 
Krsnaranya-kshétra and several other places as Tiruvaypadi (Gokulam). The 
inscriptions and the temple myths clearly indicate how Krsna worship be- 
came well integrated with the temple-centred religion and culture of the 
Tamils in the medieval times. 


The copious religious and literary productions on Krsna are equally 
matched by the impressive array of sculptures and icons that came up in an 
uninterrupted flow in Tamilnadu. In the last chapter we have demonstrated 
how the Krsna theme inspired the Tamil artists—stone and metal icon-mak- 
ers, painters, wood and ivory carvers through many centuries. We have many 
superb masterpieces of the Pallava period like the large sculptural panel of 
Krsna as Govardhanadhari at Mamallapuram (the like of which is not to be 
seen anywhere in India in size or beauty), Kaliya-Krsna in the Dharmaraja- 
ratha at Mamallapuram and Vaikuntaperumal Temple, Kanchi. In the Chola 
period, we see the stone and metal sculptors vying with one another in giving 
expression to complex and difficult themes. Bold experimentation was made 
in metal casting and as a result, we have several masterpieces of bronze icons 
depicting Krsna as Santanagopala, Balakrsna, Navanita-Natya Krsna, 
Rajagopala, Venugopala, Parthasarathi, Gitacharya, hardly to be seen any- 
where in India quantitatively or qualitatively. They display the artists’ creative 
and innovative genius and skill for powerful modelling and graceful execu- 
tion. We have already illustrated and discussed as many as hundred selected 
specimens to show the continuous flow of the Krsna theme in Tamil art and 
the changing styles and the new forms that were incorporated from time to 
time. To cite an example, the icon of Rajamannar or Rajagopala (Krsna as a 
king of cowherds) and Santana-Krsna became very popular during the Chola 
period. There were more temples for Venugopala during the Vijayanagar 
times. The cult of Krsna as Vittoba was introduced in Tamilnadu during the 
Vijayanagar times. 


There are rare and excellent paintings of the Bhagavata Puranaand Kysna- 
hlas in the temples of Tamilnadu datable to a period from the 14th to 17th 
century at places like Srirangam, Kanchi, Alagarkoil, Adamankottai 
(Dharmapuri Dt.). Many of them were done under the patronage of the 
Vijayanagar and Nayak kings (Figs. 101 and 102). The rich wood carvings 
seen in the temple cars of the Vaisnava centres at Srirangam, Kanchi, 
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Mannargudi, Srivilliputtar also attest to the profound influence of the Krsna 
theme in the art productions of the Tamil country. 


Thus, we can see how the Krsna cult had a long history in Tamilnadu with 
its roots going deep into the Sangam age and how through the centuries it 
had grown and permeated into the religious, literary, artistic and cultural 
heritage of the Tamils. Krsna worship continues to be a vibrant and popular 
one cutting across sectarian differences and the discourses on his life and 
teachings through the Bhagavatam, the Mahabharatam, the Bhagavat Gita and 
the Alvars’ hymns continue to attract the devotion of the Tamils. 
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APPENDIX 


TAMIL POEMS ON KRSNA— 
SELECT EXCERPTS 


Silappadikaram on Krsna/Visnu 


(From Canto 17, Acchiyarkuravai, the Dance of the Cowgirls) 


Friends! Mayavan (Krsna) swung a calf like a slung stone and knocked 
down all the orchard’s fruit. If he came down to see our herd, then we could 
hear the lovely sound of his most wondrous flute. 


XXXXK XXXX 


How can we describe the face of the lovely girl (Pinnai) distressed by the 
remorse of him who stole her dress? 


How can we describe the loveliness of her who stole the heart of him? 
5,6: Kook, 


God! A lotus springs forth from your navel. Your hands that once churned 
the ocean were tied by Yasoda with a churning rope. Is that an example of 
your magic? Your designs are ever mysterious. 


XXXXK XXXX 


Vain are the ears that are not filled with great doings of the hero who, in 
three strides, encompassed the three worlds. 


Vain are the eyes that do not see the god, the dark god, the mysterious 
god. 


Vain is the tongue that does not sing the praise of Him who countered 
Kamsa’s dark intrigues. Accompanied by singing of the Vedas he went to 
meet the hundred Kauravas as messenger from the five brothers. 


Vain is the tongue that does not sing the praise of Him Narayana, the 
shelter of mankind. May the God we honour through his love-dance here 
show mercy on us now, for fear has spread upon our herds (Translation by 
Alain Danielou in his book Shilappadikaram (The Ankle Bracelet, pp. 115-120, A 
New Directions Book, New York, 1965). 
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Visnuchitta renowned as Periyalvar has poured out his heart on his 
favourite deity Krsna in hundreds of beautiful verses in his Terumol. Those 
which he sang assuming the role of mother Yasoda are unique and best ex- 
amples of the Tamil literary genre called Pillai-Tami] where the mother goes 
into raptures enjoying her child’s bewitching beauty at different stages of its 
growth from the cradle to adulthood. It includes the cradle songs (lullaby), 
and songs for giving oil-bath, dressing, feeding, calling the moon to play etc. 
A free translation of some of his verses exemplifying the mother’s love (matru- 
vatsalya) is given below: 


Yasoda calls all her friends, the cowherd women in great excitement to 
come and enjoy the many-faceted charms of the personality of the child from 
the foot to head (padati-késam). She says: “You all come and see how he en- 
joys putting his toe into his mouth; the charm of his ankles with tinkling 
silver anklets (and asleep after drinking my breast-milk sumptuously); the 
fine navel of the child who showed his valour during his plays with his friends 
like a baby tusker; the splendid shoulders of the one who within four or five 
months of his birth kicked and killed the wheei-demon (Sakatasura); his 
wonderful palms bearing the divine signs of the discus and conch; the sweet 
red lips of the child whom every milkmaid lifted and hugged affectionately to 
kiss and drink; the mouth that once swallowed the entire Universe but now 
looks innocently as a child of a humble milkmaid. Look at his bewitching 
eyes, eyebrows, forehead and the black curly hair—all so charming—one 
would not easily take away one’s eyes looking at him.” 

[ Periyalvar Tirumoli, 1, 2] 


Beckoning the Moon 


In a decad known as ambuli-parvam, Periyalvar as Yasoda addresses the 
moon to come and play with her child Krsna. A few verses are freely trans- 
lated here: 


Oh the Great Moon! My beloved child is waving His tiny hands and beck- 
ons you. If you wish to come and play with this child of black beauty, do not 
hide yourself behind the clouds but rush forth quickly and play happily. 


Oh Moon! However much you make yourself resplendent by surround- 
ing yourself with effulgence, you cannot stand comparison with the face of 
my child (the Lord of Venkatam). Swiftly you come before His waving hands 
start aching. 


Oh the Great Moon! Don’t ignore Him as a mere child. Know you well 
that He is the one who once (swallowed the Universe and) reclined on the 
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banyan leaf. If He gets angry, He would spring forth and catch you. So come 
running and play with Him joyfully. 
[bid., I, 4] 


Excerpts from Andal’s Tiruppavai 


The month of Margali (Mrigasirsha) has arrived and this auspicious full 
moon day, dear maidens of prosperous Ayarpadi (Gokulam), with pretty jew- 
els, all of you who desire to bathe come along. He who is the son of 
Nandagopal, possessing a sharp spear and stern in his punishment, He who 
is the lion-cub of Yasoda, of beautiful eyes, with His dark cloud-like body, 
lotus red eyes and effulgent face like the rays of the Sun and the Moon. He is 
Narayana. He will give us—He alone will give us and only to us the drum 
required for the vow we have undertaken, the fulfilment of which will bring 
us the praise of the world. 

[v. 1] 


XXXX XXXK 


Trailing the cows we go to the woods and eat our food there. Your birth in 
the unintelligent shepherd class of ours is our good fortune. Oh Govinda, 
perfect one, our kinship with you can never be snapped either by you or by 
us. If we, ignorant girls, out of our abundant love have addressed you by 
small (inferior) names, Oh Lord, you do not get angry, but do grant us the 
drum. 

[v. 28] 


In the small hours of the dawn, we come to worship you and glorify your 
golden lotus feet. Oh Govinda! be pleased to note the real purpose of this. 
Born in the shepherd class which lives by grazing the cows, you should not 
decline the services offered by us. We have not come to receive the Parai 
(drum) from you. We are one with you for seven times seven births and we 


shall serve you alone. Convert all our (other) desires (into a desire for you). 
[v. 29] 


Andal’s Nacciar Tirumoli 


Nacciar Tirumoli is a love-song par excellence that proclaims the poignant 
emotions of a lovelorn soul. In the mysticism of Vaisnava Saints, the game of 
love consists of vislesa and samslesa, the experience of separation and union 
respectively. Andal’s hymns, like those of Meera of later times, exemplify this 
experience. 


Oh Cuckoo! my body cannot endure the pain of separation; it thins out 
so much that my bangles slip out; wounded by His love, my mind dies slowly; 
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yet I do not see Him anywhere approach me. I am tossed in the sea of misery 
since I am bereft of my Lord, my only boat. My eyes have forgotten to sleep; 
the spring of my mouth and bosom dry out. Even cool wind and tender 
moon torture me. If you do not call Narayana today I will give up my life. 

[ NT, 5; verses 4 to 10] 


The following excerpts are from Mahakavi Subrahmanya Bharati’s trans- 
lation of some verses of Andal’s Nacciar Tirumoli: 


Ye others cannot conceive of His love that I bear for Krsna And your 
warnings to me are in vain like the pleadings of the mute with the deaf. The 
boy who left His mother’s home and was reared by a different mother—Oh 
take me forth to His city of Mathura where He won the field without fighting 
the battle and leave me there. 


XXXX xxx 
Oh grieve not, ye mothers. None can know of this strange malady of mind. 


Of the colour of the blue sea is a certain youth—the gentle caress of His 
hands will heal me, surely. 


On the bank of the waters He ascended the Kadamba tree and He leaped 
to His dance, the dance of war, on the hood of the snake. Oh take me forth 


to the bank of that lake and leave me there. 
[NT, 12; v. 1 and 5] 


From Andal’s Dream Wedding 


As the drums beat and the conches blow long under the canopy of pearls; 
my endearing Lord Madhusudan came and grasped me by the hand. 


So I dreamt, my dear friend! 
[v. 6.6] 


Now and for successive generations our protector Narayana held my toe 
by His auspicious hands and placed it on the stone-mortar. 


So I dreamt, my dear friend! 
[v. 6.8] 


Nammialvar’s Hymns 


The story of your birth and growth here (in this world) and your causing 
the Great Bharata War, the help you rendered to the Pandavas and several 
such wondrous acts have cast a spell to bind me to you, the splendid light of 
Heaven! You are in my heart melting it and consuming my very spirit. 


When shall I join you? 


[7M, 5; 10, 1] 
XKXE 9.6.6.8: 
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Rice that is eaten 

Water that is drunk and betel that is chewed 
And everything else 

Are my Lord Kannan (Krsna) 
So she cries, the young gazelle 
And eyes brimming with tears 
She goes seeking 

Asking where on this earth 
He and His fame, dwell rich, 
And the place she selects 

And enters Tirukkoilur. 


(These are the wailing words of the mother of the lovelorn girl.) 
[ Tiruvaymoli, 6; 7, 1) 


—Translation by A. Srinivasa Raghavan in Nammdlvar 
[Sahitya Academy, New Delhi, 1982, p. 43] 


Subrahmanya Bharati on Krsna 


The great nationalist poet Mahakavi Subrahmanya Bharati (1882-1921) 
was profoundly inspired by many facets of Krsna and expressed his awe and 
admiration for Him in several of his beautiful poems which have become 
extremely popular in Tamilnadu. Describing Krsna ‘my beloved’, ‘my insepa- 
rable companion’, ‘my mother’, ‘my teacher’, ‘my God’—he composed po- 
ems on each one of them. Some of them he himself translated into English 
verse. Here are a few samples from his famous poem entitled Jn each other’s 
arms: 


(The Supreme Deity styled here as Krsna is imaged as the beloved woman 
and the human soul as the lover) 


Thou to me, the flowing Light 

And I to thee, discerning sight; 

Honied blossom thou to me 

Bee enchanted I to thee; 

O Heavenly Love, O nectar-spray 

with faltering tongue and words that pant 
Thy glories, here, I strive to chant 

Rain that singeth, thou to me 

Peacock dancing, I to thee 

Thou to me the juice of grape 


XXXXK XXXK 
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Silver Moolight thou to me 
Exulting Ocean I to thee 
Thou, the basic harmony 

I, the song that moveth free; 
Dear as eyesight, Krishna mine 


XXXX XXXX 


As Life to Pulse and Gold to rings, 
As star to planet, Soul to things, 
So Krishna, Love, art thou to me, 
Thou, the Force, I, Victory— 
And all the joys of Heavens and Earth 
In thee, O Krishna, have their birth 
Eternal Glory, endless Might 
O Heart of Mine, O Light, O Light! 
[C. Subrahmanya Bharati, 
Agni and Other Poems etc., op. cit.] 
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